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A  Review 

REETINGS. — To  you  who  resume, 
after  a  summer  recess,  what  the 
President  of  our  republic,  Mr. 
Coolidge,  and  two  other  Americans,  Mr. 
Hoover  and  Mr.  Smith,  one  of  whom  is 
likely  to  be  president,  have  on  separate  oc¬ 
casions  called  the  most  important  public 
service  there  is,  may  I  wish  a  hearty,  happy 
and  productive  year  with  troubles  enough  to 
keep  the  mind  from  stagnating  and  success¬ 
ful  settlement  of  them  which  the  philoso¬ 
phers  tell  us  is  a  large  purpose  in  life.?  The 
present  number  of  the  Educational 
Review  should  help  you  start  right.  In 
“The  Best  of  Binghamton”  you  will  find 
how  some  things  you  want  to  do  have  been 
accomplished.  Professor  Woody  in  “Na¬ 
tional  Education  and  Beyond,”  doesn’t 
mince  matters  when  rebelling  against  the 
type  of  teaching  that  some  perfervid  patriots 
have  been  howling  for.  Mrs.  Ray’s  “Edu¬ 
cational  Pensions”  helps  the  Review  in 
one  of  its  campaigns.  Dean  Ludeman’s 
“Why  We  Are  Scathed,”  says  some  weighty 
words  on  a  matter  about  which  most  of  us  are 
sensitive.  Mrs.  Hough’s  “Yes  and  No,” 
wants  parent-teacher  associations  really  to 
function.  Professor  Clark  gives  first-hand 
j  information  on  Russian  schools.  Miss 
Watts,  Miss  Hobbs,  Miss  Maust,  in  lighter 
veins,  touch  large  interests,  and  continually 
searching  Dean  Stone  goes  thoroughly  and 
seriously  into  the  duties,  responsibilities,  and 
t  beneficences  of  the  dean  of  men. 

OOK  REVIEWERS  AS  CHRONIC¬ 
LERS. — You  are  likely  to  be  entertained 
!  and  edified  by  what  the  Bibliologoi  this  month 
:  say  about  European  and  American  schools. 
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Editorial 

There  had  been  so  much  remark  engendered 
by  Mr.  Learned’s  uncomplimentary  com¬ 
ment  upon  our  public  schools  as  compared 
with  foreign  ones  that  the  rather  spicy  re¬ 
marks  of  our  own  book  club  are  especially 
timely.  The  members  take  up  hypotheses 
and  conclusions  of  present-day  scientists 
bearing  on  our  origin  and  progress;  what  the 
social  studies  are  coming  to;  the  activities  of 
legislators  in  curriculum  tinkering;  the 
Tennessee  and  Chicago  political  heresy; 
caste-ridden  education  in  England,  revolu¬ 
tionary  schooling  in  Russia;  the  amazing 
high-school  system  of  the  United  States; 
why  we  haven’t  a  cabinet  officer  of  educa¬ 
tion;  and  the  Bible  in  the  school.  Taking 
the  output  of  educational  books  as  indicative 
of  instructional  trends,  this  vigorous  band  of 
readers  and  its  faithful  recorder  are  giving 
us  each  month  what  amounts  to  an  editorial 
reive w  of  the  school  world. 

ELPING  THE  NEWSPAPERS.— We 
are  still  enrolled  in  that  persuasive 
plan  of  Doctor  William  H.  Allen  and  Milton 
C.  Potter  to  lead  the  public  press  to  awaken 
from  an  1870  sleep  in  which  editors  and 
cartoonists  dreamed  that  children  dislike 
their  schools  and  teachers  and  return  unwill¬ 
ingly  to  them.  These  publicists  have  seen 
so  little  of  the  inside  of  a  modern  school, 
and  are  so  busy  with  other  things,  that  they 
will  appreciate  your  kindness  if  you,  today, 
write  your  local  paper  a  cheery  letter  sug¬ 
gesting  that  they  can  help  the  town  by  telling 
the  truth  about  school: 

It  is  a  happy  place.  Children  like  it. 

You  can  aid  in  the  advancement  of  truth 
if  you  send  the  editor,  for  the  education  of 
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his  cartoonist,  a  few  photographs  of  your 
teachers  and  quote  for  him  the  result  of  a 
study  by  the  editor  of  World's  Work,  viz., 
that  the  proportion  of  handsome  teachers  is 
higher  than  of  people  in  general. 

Also,  and  don’t  put  this  ofF — you  can  ad¬ 
vance  the  happiness  of  humanity  by  mailing 
to  the  Educational  Review  newspaper 
editorials  which  tell  this  kind  of  truth  or 
untruth  about  schools.  Particularly  praise¬ 
worthy  is  your  service  in  sending  portraits 
of  schoolmen  and  schoolwomen  worth  look¬ 
ing  at. 

EVIEW  FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS 
— .The  official  and  timely  information 
that  Sherwood  Shankland,  Executive  Secre¬ 


tary  of  the  National  Education  Association 
has  been  transmitting  to  school  managers 
through  these  pages  every  month,  is  missing 
from  this  issue  for  the  reason  that  the 
industrious  and  punctual  recorder  and  re¬ 
porter  was  told  by  his  physician  and  friends 
that  doing  ten  men’s  work,  nights  and  days 
and  Sundays,  is  contrary  to  law.  Even  a 
young  and  hearty  slave  of  duty,  who  is  never 
so  happy  as  when  he  is  serving  i2,ocx)  school 
people  in  12,000  ways,  must  learn  “to  shape 
himself  betimes  to  idleness,’’  or  he’ll  wear 
out  his  works  too  soon.  I  join  with  the  rest 
of  you  in  wishing  the  self-sacrificing  secretary 
a  veritable  vacation  and  a  complete  revival 
of  his  vigorous  health. 


STRATEGY  OF  THE  YOUTH  MOVEMENT 

Although  the  youth  of  our  day  are  not  so  different  from  those  of  the  past  as  they 
think  they  are,  there  is  a  distinct  and  perhaps  lasting  change  in  their  situation.  They 
have  a  new  base  and  line  of  supplies.  We  have  encouraged  them  to  form  social  organiza¬ 
tions  of  their  own  in  connection  with  schools  and  amusements.  Aided  by  telephones,  motor 
cars  and  all  the  new  appliance  of  intercourse,  they  have  done  this  so  effectively  that  they 
no  longer  depend  for  their  patterns  and  mores  upon  adult  groups  and  traditions,  but  have 
a  continuous  system  of  their  owm  in  which  such  things  may  grow  and  be  perpetuated. 
They  no  longer  get  their  contacts  with  the  world  and  the  past  through  a  parent-ruled 
family,  but  in  their  own  way  and  with  their  own  kind,  existing  in  a  distinct  milieu  and  a 
social  heritage  not  sifted  and  censored  by  the  mature.  In  old  novels  you  may  see  that  the 
young  rebelled  indeed  but  that  they  saw  it  was  rebellion,  did  not  question  that  the  elders 
were  in  authority,  had  no  thought  of  a  separate  state.  Now  the  channel  of  prestige  is  shifted, 
they  flow  in  their  own  current,  have  their  own  orthodoxy,  and  in  case  of  conflict  it  is  the 
elders  who  appear  ridiculous  non-conformers  to  what  youth  regards  as  a  matter  of  course. 
What  can  be  done  except  to  leave  them  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  by  the  aid  of  any 
advice  they  are  inclined  to  take.? 

“Life  and  the  Student’’  Charles  Horton  Cooley.  (Knopf.) 
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HOI  BIBLIOLOGOI 

.4  crippled  club  goes  to  law.  We  have  our  own  terminology.  Julia  Ward  Howe's  daughter. 
Time  to  remake  your  town.  Ancestors  of  man.  Americans  who  arrived  and  who  didn't.  Citizen¬ 
ship  in  school  politics  measured.  Who  knows  what  history  is?  Salons  and  schoolmasters.  Mr. 
Lippman  surveys  us.  Our  daughter  comes  home.  Pity  the  poor  British  pedagogue.  Study  the 
Soviet  schools.  Back  to  the  Bible.  For  an  October  reunion. 


TO  PRINT  in  a  September  magazine 
the  archives  of  the  meeting  of  a  book- 
reviewers’  club  means  an  assembling 
sometime  in  the  summer.  Although  every 
Bibliologos  took  from  the  June  session  his 
stint  of  volumes,  although  the  Recorder 
found  himself  in  the  home  town  while  yet 
the  August  days  were  lingering,  Old  Locality 
and  his  knapsack  were  somewhere  in  the 
mountains  of  Virginia,  the  Viking  Maid  was 
on  the  sea,  Papa  Rose  and  Lady  Alice  tarried 
among  the  Holland  dunes,  and  others — let 
us  hope  their  books  were  with  them — were 
in  some  there  not  here.  By  correspondence, 
by  buttonholing,  by  making  such  homecom- 
ers  as  could  be  reached  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  magazine  which  prints  our  talk 
would  be  a  sorry  waste  without  us,  the  typist 
of  the  club  corralled  its  accessible  members 
and  their  books  at  five  o’clock  past  meridian 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Bar  Association, 
contiguous  to  its  restaurant,  Charlie  Megan, 
lawyer,  former  schoolman,  being  the  gallant 
liaison  officer  who  made  this  place  possible. 

The  General,  Homer  Allen,  gray-haired 
principal  of  the  big  high  school,  was  elected 
factotum  and  pater  familias  in  the  absence 
of  the  Roses. 

Peter  the  Reader  began  this  our  27th  con¬ 
gress:  “I  wasn’t  permitted,  last  session,  to 
complete  reports  upon  the  books  entrusted 
to  me.  I  have  only  three  left.” 

.inotlier  sign  of  our  professional  advance. — 
‘‘It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  research¬ 
ers  ought  to  be  given  wreaths  more  fre¬ 


quently.  Their  work  is  long,  laborious,  with 
little  variety.  It  boils  down  to  a  residuum 
that  bears  no  relation  to  the  great  volume  of 
detail  covered.  Tons  of  ore  must  be  treated 
to  get  a  grain  of  radium.  This  handsome 
volume^  is  a  case  in  point.  Miss  Voegeleln 
has  worked  out  a  dictionary  of  educational 
terms.  The  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  asked  for  such  a  service  half  a  dozen 
years  ago:  a  systematic  classification  of  edu¬ 
cational  activities  and  functions  covering  the 
entire  field  and  a  terminology  that  may  be 
generally  accepted.  The  association  did  a 
good  deal  of  work  in  this  line  and  found  the 
problem  bigger  than  it  had  help  enough  to 
handle.  Belle  Voegelein,  of  the  research 
department  of  Ohio  State  University,  even¬ 
tually  essayed  the  task.  This  is  her  book. 
Hundreds  of  works  on  education  have  been 
sifted  and  their  technical  terms  used.  These 
are  arranged  here  in  alphabetical  order  from 
‘‘A.  B.  Degree”  to  “Zoology.”  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  give  ready  assistance  to  educators 
and  librarians  in  the  systematic  preparation 
of  references  to  the  literature  of  our  pro¬ 
fession.  It  will  help  you  file  your  clippings, 
reports,  pamphlets  and  volumes  intelligently. 
You  probably  don’t  know  it,  but  you  have 
been  done  an  arduous  service  by  Miss  Voege¬ 
lein  consuming  many  strenuous  hours:  you 
owe  her  gratitude.” 

“Then  I,”  said  the  General,  “move  that 
the  recorder  enter  in  our  archives  that  Hoi 

‘List  of  Educational  Headings. — L.  Belle  Voe¬ 
gelein.  Ohio  State  University  Press,  Columbus.  337  pp. 
«5.oo. 
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Bibliologoi  thanks  Belle  Voegelein.  Now, 
all  together,  stand  up,  turn  toward  Colum¬ 
bus.  It  is  yonder,  southeast.  Repeat  in 
concert,  ‘thank  you.  Belle  Voegelein’.” 

They  said  it. 

A  bright  bit  of  romance,  travel  and  history. 
— Peter  continued,  “A  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  ago  Doctor  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 
young  Boston  surgeon,  sailed  away  to  Greece 
with  hospital  supplies,  ammunition,  and  the 
benedictions  of  generous  Americans,  for  aid 
in  the  war  of  liberation  from  the  Turks. 
‘Young  Chevalier’,  he  was  called.  All  his 
long  life  he  measured  up  to  the  name.  In 
Greece  he  came  into  possession  of  a  helmet 
worn  by  Lord  Byron,  the  latter-day  Tyrtaeus 
of  the  Hellenic  cause.  For  a  hundred  years 
it  was  the  possession  of  the  Howe  family, 
holding  a  place  of  honor  among  ancestral 
relics.  Maude  Howe  Elliott,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Julia  Ward  Howe,  returned  the 
precious  symbol  to  the  classic  land.  This 
little  book^  is  a  moving  narrative  of  Mrs. 
Elliott’s  mission.  It  will  brighten  your  col¬ 
lection  of  histories  in  the  school  library.  It 
has  fact,  adventure,  romance,  and  charm. 
Doctor  Howe  had  no  salary  and  would  accept 
none.  He  served  as  army  surgeon  for  the 
Greeks.  Every  visitor  to  the  ancient  realm 
of  glory  finds  his  name  known  and  held  in 
honor  along  with  Ypsilanti,  Bozzaris,  Mav- 
racordatos,  Colcotrones,  Byron,  and  other 
heroes  of  the  liberation.  A  street  in  Athens 
is  named  for  him. 

“You  will  enjoy  the  picturesqueness  of 
Mrs.  Elliott’s  journey  to  and  from  her  destin- 
tion,  her  welcome,  the  ceremony  at  return 
of  the  helmet  to  the  Greek  people,  scores  of 
bright  comments  upon  the  Greece  of  to-day, 
her  pangs  at  parting  with  a  souvenir  of 
priceless  value,  her  accounts  of  receptions 
and  picnics.  This  is  a  sprightly  panorama 
of  a  fascinating  country  and  is  brightened 
with  remarks  full  of  the  characteristic  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  the  Howes.” 

This  should  be  school  business. — “My  last 
is  a  charming  little  work^  on  practical  sociol- 

‘Lord  Byron’s  Helmet.  — Maude  Howe  Elliott. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  109  pp.  $1.50. 


ogy>  by  John  Nolen  whom  I  ran  across  a 
few  years  ago  when  he  was  working  on  a 
plan  for  Wisconsin  State  parks.  His  main 
work  is  town  and  city  planning  and  remodel¬ 
ing.  I  want  this  book  in  our  high-school 
library.  Every  year  I  have  dozens  of  boys 
and  girls  to  any  one  of  whom  I  could  assign 
it  as  source  for  a  talk  at  the  assembly  on 
practical  work  for  city-betterment  organiza¬ 
tions. 

“As  Albert  Shaw  intimates  in  his  brilliant 
Introduction  to  this  book,  we  must  progress 
in  life,  liberty,  happiness,  and  general  wel¬ 
fare.  For  this  the  public  schools  were  set 
up.  For  this  they  must  continually  provide. 
American  towns  and  cities  generally  are 
abortive  of  all  four  of  these  virtues.  Even  in 
Washington’s  time  the  lack  of  foresight  in 
providing  for  life  and  welfare  was  appalling. 
But  as  compared  with  a  colonial  village  of 
1700,  the  typical  American  town  of  1900  is 
an  abomination.  Our  cities  are  the  acme  of 
discomfort.  Smoke,  noise,  congested  traffic, 
slums,  human  vermin,  rush  hours,  street 
accidents,  bombings,  and  shooting,  shame 
our  intelligence.  Mr.  Nolen’s  book  develops 
a  belief  that  the  small  town  with  its  possibil¬ 
ity  of  comfort  and  beauty  is  rapidly  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  for  a  living  less  forlorn  and 
is  one  of  the  means  by  which  that  happiness 
foretold  by  the  Founders  will  be  secured. 
Here  you  may  find  a  promising  circumstance 
cited  by  the  statistician  and  economist  Bab- 
son:  that  the  tendency  of  population  away 
from  cities  has  begun.  Frank  Doubleday 
began  persuading  in  that  direction  when  he 
started  his  alluring  Cou7itry  Life  magazine. 
The  greatest  shifting  of  population  since  the 
institution  of  the  railroad  is  beginning,  says 
Babson.  Within  the  next  ten  years  the 
building  of  suburban  homes  will  rival  the 
growth  of  the  automobile.  With  more  than 
ten  million  motor  cars  now  in  use  in  our 
country  we  have  an  average  of  one  car  to 
every  ten  persons.  Good  roads  are  opening 
millions  of  acres  hitherto  inaccessible.  Those 
who  in  the  last  period  of  prosperity  bought 
motors  will,  in  the  next,  buy  homes.  Coun- 

*New  Towns  for  Old.  — John  Nolen.  Marshall 
Jones  Company,  Boston.  177  pp.  $3.00. 
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try  life  has  lost  its  drawbacks.  The  motion- 
picture  brings  a  local  show  to  a  par  with 
the  city  entertainment.  The  motor  truck 
gives  the  ruralist  as  good  express  service  as 
the  city  dweller  has.  Automobiles  take  the 
children  to  improved  consolidated  schools. 
Chain  stores  give  the  village  the  advantage 
of  metropolitan  shops.  Radio  supplies  the 
finest  city  lecturer  and  music.  Be  ready  for 
the  change.  Plan  your  town  with  beauty, 
convenience,  and  comfort.  How  it  has  been 
done,  how  it  may  be  done,  are  outlined  here 
with  distinctness  and  enthusiasm,  supported 
by  more  than  a  hundred  beautiful  plates  and 
pictures.” 

Our  Lady  of  the  Carolinas  next  came 
on. 

The  epic  of  the  excavators. — “Should  you 
wish  to  bring  your  knowledge  of  our  earth 
and  its  life  easily  and  thoroughly  up  to 
date  the  three  books^  the  pater-familias 
handed  me  to  review  will  enable  you  to 
secure  such  an  advantage  with  agreeable 
despatch. 

“Miss  Boyle’s  beautifully  illustrated  book 
takes  you  back  into  the  mists  of  antiquity, 
clearing  it  of  much  obscurity  by  the  light  of 
discoveries  made  in  recent  years.  Back 
through  iron  age,  bronze  age,  copper  age, 
neolithic,  paleolithic,  runs  this  fascinating 
story,  working  out  from  the  remains  in  ex¬ 
cavations  all  over  the  world,  the  life  and 
customs  of  primeval  man.” 

History  with  charm  and  caution. — “Geof¬ 
frey  Parsons,  I  met  this  summer.  I  have 
used  a  former  book  of  his.  The  Land  of  Fair 
Playy  a  civics  that  school  boys  take  to  with 
avidity.  This  present  work.  The  Stream  of 
History^  Papa  Rose  gave  me  before  vaca- 
tion.2  When  I  found  that  my  sister  knew 
the  Parsonses,  of  course  I  wanted  to  meet 
the  author.  Sir  Geoffrey,  himself.  Well! 
you  ought  to  see  his  workshop, — hundreds 
of  books  wrung  out  to  drip  into  the  currents 

/In  Search  of  Our  Ancestors.  — Mary  E.  Boyle. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  287  pp.  $3.50. 

*The  Stream  of  History.  — Geoffrey  Parsons. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  N.  Y.,  590  pp.  $5.00. 


that  unite  in  the  final  flow,  thousands  of 
notes — like  vessels  from  which  to  draw  the 
ultimate  stream.  To  reduce  all  this  to  the 
limited  volume  required,  after  the  great 
labor  of  collection,  must  have  taken  heroic 
self-denial.  Mr.  Parsons  said  it  brings  one 
to  tears.  The  history  of  our  universe  has 
to  be  a  mingling  of  fact  and  surmise.  What 
you  will  specially  admire  is  the  author’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  be  carried  away  by  theory.  You 
must  not  follow  the  lead  of  the  popular — 
magazine  writer  who  gives  to  hypotheses 
the  sensation  of  a  detective  story.  Give 
these  things  only  the  importance  that  men 
of  science  do.  The  Interior  of  the  earth 
may  be  cooling;  it  may  be  getting  hotter. 
Our  world  may  have  been  formed  by  nebulas 
of  gas  contracting  or,  maybe,  from  solids 
rushing  together.  Scientists  do  not  know. 
Neither  does  Mr.  Parsons.  Why  should  we  ? 
The  sources  of  knowledge  are  treacherous 
and  vague.  To  be  sure  of  the  origin  of  earth 
or  of  life  or  of  man  is  to  pretend.  When¬ 
ever  in  the  perusal  of  any  of  the  fascinating 
explanations  of  how  this  or  that  thing  may 
have  happened  you  accept  the  event  as 
satisfactorily  settled,  the  balanced-minded 
Parsons  remarks,  ‘You  may  put  that  in  your 
cupboard  but  don’t  lock  the  door  and  throw 
away  the  key:  something  newer  and  better 
may  come  along  shortly.’ 

“This  book  is  an  excursion,  personally 
conducted  by  an  experienced  guide,  navigat¬ 
ing  down  the  ages  from  chaos  through  the 
geologic  periods  from  amoeba  to  man  and 
his  inventions,  his  art,  his  religions,  his 
stupidities,  his  emancipations,  his  undying 
hopes  and  ambitions.  My  voyage  through 
the  bewildering  panoramas  of  stupendous 
events,  Greek  superiorities,  Roman  domina¬ 
tions,  mediaeval  mysteries,  modern  wonders, 
gives  me  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  that  my 
prompter  is  no  ballyhoo  megaphonist  on  the 
upper  deck  making  the  trip  more  than  it  is, 
but  that  he  is  a  sane  and  interesting  commen¬ 
tator  with  a  healthy  judgment  as  to  the  sure 
and  the  conjectural.  Mr.  Parsons  has  to 
write  editorials  for  the  New  York  Times 
every  day.  That  means  a  clear  and  simple  1 
style.  He  has  it.  The  book  can  well  be  put 
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I  into  school  libraries.  You  need  no  diction- 
1  ary  at  your  elbow  when  reading  it.  At  fif¬ 
teen  or  fifty  you  will  find  it  holding  your 
interest  to  the  end.” 

An  opinion  by  Osborn,  objector,  observer. — 
“We  have  in  our  school  two  books  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Osborn:  The  Iron  Hunter  and  Madagas¬ 
car,  the  Land  of  the  Man-eating  Tree.  With 
various  departments  of  science  alluring  him 
into  independent  solutions  of  world-puzzles, 
he  makes  contributions  in  book  form  which 
certainly  illuminate  and  enliven  the  misty 
forests  of  the  little  known.  Here  is  a  jolt 
for  geologists,  geodesists,  geognosts.  It  is 
interesting  reading  for  the  rest  of  us.  In 
The  Earth  Upsets,^  the  Governor  disclaims 
any  intention  to  minify  the  work  of  scien¬ 
tists.  But  they  have  no  monopoly  of  the 
intellectual  equipment  of  mankind.  Any 
of  us  by  thinking  carefully  may  put  ourselves 
into  the  class  of  those  who  consider  them¬ 
selves  wise  men  and  who  gather  at  the  Cosmos 
Clubs  and  slyly  poke  one  another  in  the  ribs. 
Often  the  biggest  of  them  know  what  jokes 
they  are.  Not  all  the  scientists  are  like 
that.  But  too  many  of  them  are.  What 
the  author  has  to  say  he  does  not  want  you 
to  swallow  on  his  recommendation.  Think 
about  it.  Weigh  the  evidence.  Make  your 
own  decision.  Says  the  Governor,  ‘The 
axis  of  our  earth  is  not  forever  pointing  to  the 
same  imaginary  spot  in  space.  The  globe 
has  been,  is,  and  shall  he,  wobbling.  It  up¬ 
sets.  Hence  earthquakes,  the  cataclysms 
which  made  coal,  ice  age,  mountains,  and  the 
great  Afroasiatic  rift.’  Read  the  book;  it 
is  swift  and  vivid.  You  will  find  assembled 
in  a  coherent  group  a  hundred  scattered, 
awe-inspiring  facts  which  have  lain  uncon¬ 
nected  in  your  mental  store  house  since  you 
went  to  school.” 

Polly  the  Political,  who  said  she  heard 
twenty-nine  operas  at  Ravinia  this  summer 
was  nevertheless  ready  with  her  reviews. 

Americans  “worth  knowing. — “I  read  three 
new  books  of  biography  which  I  found  well 

'The  Earth  Upsets.  — Chase  S.  Osborn.  Waverly 
Press,  Baltimore.  ’i6  pp.  553.00. 


worth  while.*  Doctor  Griggs  is  one  of  the 
most  calmly  progressive  high-class  interpre¬ 
ters  of  the  better  things  of  life  I  ever  heard 
lecture.  His  field  is  the  philosophy  of  art,  of 
democracy,  of  literature,  and  of  living. 
Doctor  Moran  is  professor  of  history  and 
economics  at  Purdue  University.  He  is 
devoted  to  evaluating  history  without 
buncombe  or  propaganda  but  with  frank 
expressions  of  his  own  appraisal  of  public 
men.  Doctor  Don  Seitz  is  an  honest 
citizen  who  never  sought  nor  held  an  office 
but  who  has,  for  over  forty  years,  as  a 
top-notch  newspaper  man,  been  close  to 
every  Republican,  Democratic,  Populist, 
and  other  political  move  during  his  time, 
seeing  the  stupidity,  sincerity,  and  humor  of 
the  human  world  around  him  with  a  pen¬ 
etrating  gaze.  He  tells  of  it  with  a  tongue 
that  no  scraper  could  find  any  bitterness 
upon.  Griggs  selects  five  heroes  for  his 
essays:  Washington,  Franklin,  Jefferson, 
Hamilton,  and  Lee.  The  striving  for  self 
mastery,  the  untiring  grip  on  projects  depen¬ 
ding  upon  him,  is  the  quality  of  Washington 
which  receives  the  most  extended  treatment 
here.  The  outstanding  qualities  of  the 
other  worthies  are  illumined  by  incident  and 
quotation.” 

Not  afraid  of  great  A mcrirans. — “Moran’s 
criticism  of  biographies  of  Washington,  es¬ 
pecially  that  of  Rupert  Hughes,  strikes  me  as 
a  piece  of  satisfying  common  sense.  Moran’s 
estimate  of  derogatory  biography,  now  in 
vogue,  is  excellent.  I  get  from  the  short 
accounts  of  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
Monroe  the  high  spots  in  their  careers  told 
in  a  way  that  reviews  well-known  essentials 
without  boredom.  I  come  from  his  sketch 
of  unfamiliar  John  Quincy  Adams  with  real 
respect  and  affection  for  the  last  statesman 
to  occupy  the  White  House  for  many  years. 
Jackson,  of  the  one-track  mind,  pushed 
by  his  impulses,  mostly  sound,  comes 

'American  Statesmen. — Edward  Howard  Griggs. 
Orchard  Hill  Press,  Croton,  N.  Y.  364  pp.  Jit. 50. 
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out  as  a  patriot  with  enough  errors  to  have 
blotted  an  ordinary  character  out  of  history. 
Between  him  and  Lincoln  ran  a  line  of  presi¬ 
dential  pigmies.  Lincoln  shines  as  a  great 
soul,  a  practical  idealist,  a  successful  man¬ 
ager  of  politicians,  a  master  mind.  Johnson 
marked  the  low-water  mark  of  the  presi¬ 
dency.  Grant’s  administration  was  a  dip 
in  his  curve  of  greatness.  Hayes,  in  the 
future,  will  have  his  name  written  higher  on 
the  roll  when  what  he  did  will  be  regarded 
apart  from  the  prejudices  of  his  day.  Gar¬ 
field  gives  an  impression  of  narrowness.  He 
lacked  the  something  necessary  to  make 
him  great.  Arthur  was  a  machine  politician ; 
Cleveland,  the  strongest  and  most  useful 
executive  between  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt. 
Harrison,  for  intellectual  power,  was  proba¬ 
bly  not  surpassed  by  any  preceding  execu¬ 
tive.  He  will  rank  higher  as  time  advances. 
This  will  not  be  true  of  .McKinley.  He  was 
not  a  real  leader.  Doctor  Moran  shies  at 
Roosevelt.  The  defects  of  his  superiorities 
make  him  a  puzzle  to  the  impartial.  The 
same  is  true  of  Taft.  But  an  estimate  of 
Wilson  is  the  most  difficult  of  all.  A 
scholarly  executive  is  familiar  enough  in 
Europe.  No  doubt  a  large  number  of  Amer¬ 
icans  are  tired  of  the  old-school  politician. 
Wilson  school-mastered  the  situation  that 
grew  out  of  Lodge’s  opposition.  But  he 
will  go  down  as  one  of  the  five  greatest  presi¬ 
dents:  Washington,  Lincoln,  Cleveland, 
Roosevelt,  Wilson.  Harding’s  political  as¬ 
sociation  hurt  him.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
house  of  his  friends.  Coolidge  has  been 
described  as  of  mediocre  intellect.  His 
words  are  few.  But  his  acts  are  sensible. 
He  has  given  the  country  a  dignified  and 
business-like  administration  of  its  affairs. 
He  has  done  his  work  with  excellent  common 
sense  and  administered  the  tremendous  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  national  corporation  with  superb 
economy. 

“I  cannot,  by  a  spotty  summary  of  this 
sort  convey  to  you  the  pleasure  you  have  in 
store  from  a  persual  of  this  sprightly  volume. 
The  chapters  on  ‘the  ethics  of  the  campaign’ 
and  ‘why  great  men  are  not  chosen  presi¬ 
dents’  are  prime.  There’s  not  a  dull  line  in 


the  whole  book.  After  you  read  it,  you’ll 
want  it  in  your  reference  books  for  refreshing 
your  memory  from  time  to  time.” 

Biography  with  a  bead  to  it. — “Doctor 
Seitz  takes  you  galloping  through  the  car¬ 
eers  of  eighteen  eminent  Americans  who  met 
defeat  in  the  presidential  race.  He  enlivens 
the  ride  with  sparking  comment:  Buchanan 
was  much  given  to  observing  proprieties 
and  nothing  else.  Harding  was  as  genial  a 
feller  as  you  even  met.  The  boys  in  the 
party  had  been  out  of  the  crib  for  fifteen 
years.  Roosevelt  allowed  nobody  to  play 
there  but  himself.  With  Harding  they  all 
came  back.  Then  came  Coolidge,  close, 
canny,  and  careful,  who  cut  down  taxes,  kept 
‘good  fellows’  at  a  distance,  satisfied  the 
country,  and  did  not  choose  to  continue. 
Beginning  with  Burr  and  concluding  with 
Bryan,  the  biographies  move  with  dramatic 
interest:  Crawford,  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Cass 
live  again  their  stormy  careers.  The  tragic 
ends  of  Webster  and  Greely,  the  eccentrici¬ 
ties  of  Scott,  Fremont’s  wild  doings,  the  man¬ 
fulness  of  Douglas,  the  wisdom  and  foolish¬ 
ness  of  Seward,  the  quarrels  of  McClellan, 
the  sagacity  of  Seymour,  the  statesmanlike 
record  of  Tilden,  the  dignity  of  Hancock, 
the  hyprocrisy  of  Blaine,  the  demogoguery 
of  Butler,  the  escape  from  Bryan,  run 
through  this  volume  in  a  narrative  so  fascin¬ 
ating  that  I  couldn’t  lay  the  book  down  until 
I  had  quite  finished  it.  The  portrait  en¬ 
gravings  and  the  reproductions  of  old  car¬ 
toons  parallel  the  vivacity  of  the  writing. 
Woven  through  the  sketches  is  a  running 
commentary  on  our  clumsy  political  system 
and  on  the  risks  it  has  put  us  to  in  the  last 
century  and  a  half. 

“So  much,”  continued  Polly,  “for  Amer¬ 
icans  that  have  been,  now  for  those  that  are 
to  be.” 

Citizenship  by  direct  method. — “1  wish  to 
commend  a  solid  little  work^  upon  our  great 
objective,  by  a  schoolmaster  of  Norfolk, 

^Citizenship  Training  in  Elementary  Schools. — 
Ellie  Marcus  Marx.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Virginia.  The  author,  Marcus  Marx,  is 
principal  of  the  Henry  Clay  School.  The 
book  seems  to  have  been  printed  for  home 
consumption  but  has  been  found  of  such 
general  application  as  to  warrant  its  addition 
to  the  list  of  the  house  of  Heath.  Master 
Marx  tells  in  a  modest,  straightforward  way 
what  this  school  is  doing  and  why.  School 
is  the  children’s  big  interest.  Their  friends 
are  there,  old  and  young.  It  is  natural  for 
them  to  like  it.  Don’t  run  contrary  to  this 
inclination.  Don’t  repress;  guide.  The  big 
project  is  life.  Our  life  is  in  a  democracy. 
Its  civic  ideals  are  clear  and  distinct.  The 
originators  of  our  union  laid  down  its  ideals 
in  two  fundamental  instruments:  the  Dec¬ 
laration  and  the  Constitution.  Our  State 
adjusts  its  principles  to  a  changing  civiliza¬ 
tion  by  means  of  laws.  The  success  of  the 
whole  scheme  depends  on  public  opinion  and 
habit.  To  secure  this  in  the  right  kind, 
America  worked  out  the  idea  of  taking  over 
education  from  parental  organizations  and 
making  it  a  government  agency  of  all  the 
people,  childless  as  well  as  child-rearing. 
By  this  transfer  the  schools’  objective  be¬ 
came  necessarily  political  in  the  best  sense. 
Mr.  Marx  treats  citizenship  through  litera¬ 
ture,  with  fine  lists  of  readings  suited  to 
children  and  classified  according  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind  they  help  to  cultivate:  courage, 
honesty,  fair  play,  courtesy,  generosity, 
patriotism,  etc. 

“Geography  he  directs  toward  citizenship; 
history,  in  the  same  way.  He  contrasts  old 
discipline  of  force  and  fear  with  his  own 
school’s  participatory  management,  its  court 
and  laws,  and  civic  clubs.  ‘Norfolk  will  be 
governed  to-morrow  by  the  school-children 
of  to-day,’ is  a  striking  form  of  the  controlling 
motive  of  the  management  of  this  school. 
This  man  should  have  a  civic  wreath.  He 
has  worked  out  a  logical,  live,  unboasting 
scheme  of  what  Mr.  Jefferson  would  consider 
the  embodiment  of  the  Republic’s  idea  in 
taxing  everybody  to  educate  the  children  of 
some.” 

“We  now,”  continued  Polly,  “may  pass 
from  political  preparation  to  statistical 
statesmanship.” 


Measurers  getting  into  politics. — “We  have 
been  taught  that  when  facts  are  carefully 
observed,  recorded,  compared,  and  classified, 
we  have  a  science.  My  book,^  by  Professor 
Rice,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  consists 
of  a  series  of  interesting  papers  applying  the 
new  art  of  measurement  to  political  situa¬ 
tions.  The  manufacturer  aims  to  convert 
as  many  men  as  possible  to  be  buyers  of  his 
product.  The  party  manager’s  business  is 
to  get  voters.  Much  work  has  been  done 
to  determine  the  most  efficient  kinds  of 
campaign  for  increasing  sales.  But  whether 
the  trend  of  any  political  work  is  to  gain  or 
lose  votes  has  had  comparatively  little  inves¬ 
tigation.  Prodigious  efforts  are  devoted  to 
changing  the  attitudes  of  people.  Organiza¬ 
tions  and  unattached  zealots  are  striving  to 
convert  us  to  one  or  another  religious,  econ¬ 
omic,  aesthetic,  educational,  or  political 
belief.  Every  four  years  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  and  effort  goes  into  the 
grand  clamor  of  a  presidential  election. 
Efforts  to  measure  the  effect  of  the  forces 
employed  are  seldom  made.  Classified  facts 
would  save  much  expenditure.  Professor 
Stuart  records  interesting  cases  of  attempted 
measurements  of  political  movements. 

“How  valuable  is  oratory  in  changing 
opinion?  William  Jennings  Bryan  went  to 
Dartmouth  College  to  speak  on  “Science  vs. 
Evolution.”  Professors  Stuart  and  Willey 
measured  him.  Before  hearing  Mr.  Bryan, 
89  per  cent,  of  the  students  favored  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  evolution.  After  hearing  him  79 
per  cent,  favored  it.  Before  hearing  him, 
5  per  cent,  were  opposed  to  the  evolution 
theory;  after  hearing  him  10  per  cent,  were 
opposed.  This  seems  to  me  a  high  score  for 
Mr.  Bryan’s  oratory  when  you  bear  in  mind 
that  his  address  was  not  much  more  than  an 
hour  in  length,  while  the  students  whom  he 
converted  had  all  taken  a  full  semester  course 
in  evolution.” 

“I  don’t  see  that,”  interpolated  Anna  the 
Argumentative.  “It  is  as  much  an  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  of  teaching  they  had  as  it  is 
an  indication  of  the  orator’s  value.  Mr. 

‘Quantitative  Methods  in  Politics.  — Stuart  A. 
Rice.  Alfred  Knopf,  N.  Y.  330  pp.  $3.25. 
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Bryan,  by  pointed  ridicule,  by  mob  manipu¬ 
lation,  carried  audiences  with  him.  College 
teaching  hasn’t  yet  given  freshmen  control 
of  their  thinking  powers.  A  popular  speaker 
with  enough  funny  stories  can  get  collegians, 
or,  for  that  matter,  a  majority  of  any  audi¬ 
ence,  to  vote  black  white  if  no  money  con¬ 
sideration  is  involved. 

“  It  is  not  for  me,”  continued  our  politician 
‘‘to  guess  how  long  it  would  require  to  train 
any  American  to  a  thinking  power  strong 
enough  to  resist  Bryanism,  but  I  will  com¬ 
mend  this  book  to  every  sincere  soul  who 
wants  to  give  his  mind  good  exercise  in  get¬ 
ting  away  from  glad  assumptions  toward 
demonstrable  facts.  Stuart  abstains  from 
generalizing.  He  studies;  he  counts;  he  as¬ 
sembles.  A  scientist,  he  says,  must  give  a 
truthful  statement  of  the  exact  situation  with 
respect  to  child  labor,  corruption  In-polltics, 
platoon  schools,  or  prohibition.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  women’s  votes  are  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order.  How  many  are? 
Read  his  chapter  on  “Growth  and  Decline  of 
Political  Attention.”  About  40  per  cent,  of 
women  who  should  vote  do  cast  their  ballots. 
In  spite  of  education,  of  the  marvelous  in¬ 
crease  in  newspaper  reading,  radio-listeners, 
and  motion-picture  spectators,  the  percentage 
of  citizens  who  vote  dropped  from  87  per 
cent,  in  1880,  to  82  per  cent,  in  1900,  to 
56  per  cent,  in  1920.  We  are  not  a  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  people,  but  by  a  shockingly 
small  number  of  the  people.  There  is  much 
to  be  done  in  this  field  of  reducing  politics  to 
mere  exactness.  There  could  be  a  science  of 
prediction  based  on  straw  votes,  on  primary 
returns,  on  party  enrollment.  Teachers, 
whose  main  function  is  the  preparation  of 
citizens  for  politics,  might  well  join  the  ranks 
of  these  interesting  explorers  and  contribute 
much  to  the  general  welfare.” 

Our  suburbanite,  Mr.  Post,  who  teaches 
history  without  dates,  and  civics  with  an 
ethical  flavor,  had  drawn  three  books  which 
he  liked.  This  does  not  occur  with  fre¬ 
quency.  He  stood  up  for  his  recital. 

When  the  public  pushes  the  pedagogue — 
“With  painstaking  research,  intelligent  se¬ 


lection,  and  calm  rejection  of  prejudice, 
Bessie  Pierce,  Associate  Professor  of  History, 
University  of  Iowa,  furnishes  a  set  of  facts 
regarding  the  ticklish  occupation  of  teaching 
history^  which  I  think  every  American 
public-school  teacher  should  peruse.  It  is  a 
historical  account  of  the  attempt  to  control 
history  teaching  in  the  schools.  Besides  the 
legislative  control  of  this  branch  of  study 
Doctor  Pierce  sets  forth  the  propagandist 
Influences  on  text-book  making  exerted  by 
religious,  patriotic,  racial,  and  other  organ¬ 
ized  groups.  When  the  United  States  were 
organized  the  leading  participants  in  that 
act  realized  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  keeping  the  nation  alive  to  its  funda¬ 
mental  principles.  Education  of  succeeding 
generations  was  the  obvious  means  of  doing 
this.  History  and  government  were  the 
subjects  chiefly  emphasized.  Doctor  Pierce’s 
account  gives  in  detail  the  laws  and  purposes 
concerned  with  this  aim  from  the  earliest 
times  till  now.  The  attempts  since  1917  to 
control  text  books,  when  all  the  scattered 
propositions  are  brought  together,  are  amaz¬ 
ing.  You  find  that  the  America-First  Asso¬ 
ciation  waxed  and  waned  long  before  Mayor 
William  Hale  Thompson  discovered  the 
slogan.  California  officially  examined  his¬ 
tories  for  evil  propaganda  in  1921  and  de¬ 
cided  that  the  teaching  of  history  should 
develop  nationality,  pride,  liberty,  property- 
sense,  majority  rule,  justice,  and  common 
defense.  At  the  same  time.  New  York 
City’s  Department  of  Education  decided 
that  adherence  to  national  principles,  ideals, 
and  civic  duty,  skill  in  weighing  evidence 
and  forming  judgments,  acquaintance  with 
the  moral  principles  of  American  leaders,  are 
the  purposes  of  history  teaching.  Boston 
had  a  hearing.  The  school  committee  de¬ 
plored  the  unfairness  of  the  critics  and  told 
the  common  council  that  the  school  histories 
would  not  be  excluded.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  found  the  school  books 
generally  free  from  propaganda  and  rapidly 
improving.  You  will  read  with  special  in- 

*Public  Opinion  and  the  Teaching  of  History. — 
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rerest  Doctor  Pierce’s  details  of  disloyalty 
charges  against  teachers  in  our  own  time,  the 
attempts  of  propagandist  agencies  to  control 
text  books,  the  desires  of  Knights  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  National  Security  League,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Davy  Hirshfield,  Charles 
(.irant  Miller,  William  R.  Hearst,  Dames  of 
the  Loyal  Legion,  Association  for  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Colored  People,  Kiwanis,  Daughters 
of  the  Revolution,  Daughters  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy,  Patriotic  League  for  the  Preservation 
of  American  History,  Sons  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  Sons  of  Veterans,  Spanish  War  Vet¬ 
erans,  Sentinels  of  the  Republic,  Rotarians, 
Lions,  and  others.  W'e  often  think  our  edu¬ 
cational  service  here  in  Chicago  is  under  a 
weight  of  suggestion  and  criticism,  but  no 
one,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  produced  a  book 
showing  all  the  propaganda  that  is  showered 
upon  us  by  milk  dealers,  baking-powder 
makers,chocolateers,cod  liver-oilers,  electric- 
light  sellers,  fruit  raisers,  sugar  refiners, 
pleasure-park  owners,  movie  men,  and  public 
officials  making  their  names  known.  My 
admiration  for  the  lady  Pierce  grows  as  I  see 
her  in  page  after  page  uttering  no  sneer, 
protest,  or  sarcasm  against  the  wonderful 
and  awful  antics  of  actors  in  this  melodrama. 
She  tells  the  plain  story  with  the  marvelous 
detachment  of  an  unprejudiced  historian. 
It  is  for  every  present-day  school  man  and 
woman  of  breadth  an  indispensable  book. 
Read  it  to  get  a  background  of  fact,  and  then 
turn  to  Walter  Lippman’s  brilliant  comment 
on  what  these  events  have  brought  us  to.” 

Blest  he  the  tie  that  hinds. — “Next,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  Signpost  or  Semaphore,  “Mr. 
Flanders^  has  studied  freedom  of  teaching 
with  intent  to  classify  and  list  the  laws  which 
prescribe  the  what  and  the  how.  Taken  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Pierce’s  treatise  and 
Mr.  Lippman’s  comments,  which  I  shall  dis¬ 
cuss  in  a  few  moments,  you  have  a  trilogy 
very  pertinent  to  all  of  us.  Your  state  legis¬ 
lature,  in  whatever  commonwealth  you  are, 
has  prescribed  some  or  all  of  these  features: 

'Legislative  Control  of  the  Elementary  Curri¬ 
culum.  — ^Jesse  Knowlton  Flanders.  Columbia 
University  Press,  N.  Y.  242  pp. 


flag  display  and  exercises,  what  songs  you 
shall  teach,  your  patriotism  and  that  of  your 
teaching,  the  language  you  must  and  may 
not  use,  what  history  you  may  or  must  cover, 
citizenship,  government,  constitutions,  dec¬ 
laration,  days  of  special  observance,  alcohol, 
physiology,  birds,  animals,  trees,  ideals, 
mothers,  conservation,  narcotics,  communi¬ 
cable  diseases,  rats,  flies,  mosquitoes,  acci¬ 
dent  prevention,  tuberculosis,  fire  hazards, 
good  roads,  farming,  stock-raising,  poultry, 
domestic  science,  music,  drawing,  industrial 
arts,  bookkeeping,  cotton  grading,  kindness, 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar,  arith¬ 
metic,  geography,  composition,  manners, 
morals,  Bible  reading,  promptness,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  chastity,  moral  courage,  and  a  desire 
for  knowledge.  Michigan’s  law — dear  old 
mother  of  state  universities — provides  that 
‘nothing  shall  be  construed  to  allow  the 
teaching  of  sex  hygiene  and  kindred  subjects 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.’  Now 
what  do  you  think  of  that?  You  cannot 
stroll  through  these  Flanders’  fields  (observe 
that  friend  Jesse  has  laid  out  the  whole 
United  States  for  study,)  and  keep  your  face 
straight;  but  the  author  does  so.  Not  a 
sarcasm,  not  a  taunt  is  in  the  whole  book,  as 
in  the  businesslike  style  of  these  modern 
educational  scientists,  he  sorts  his  amazing 
facts  and  lays  them  before  you.  I  wouldn’t 
part  with  this  book  for  fifty  times  its  price. 
Nor  would  I  let  Walter  Lippman  see  it  for 
worlds.  Michigan  requires,  by  law,  that 
physiology  and  hygiene  be  taught  and  then 
forbids  it,  as,  just  now',  I  told  you.  More 
hidden  humor  is  found  in  the  Bible  provi¬ 
sions.  Pennsylvania  sets  a  minimum  of  ten 
verses  to  be  read  every  day,  and  then  as¬ 
sumes  a  magical  effect  of  mere  pronunciation 
of  the  words  by  forbidding  any  comment  to 
be  made  on  them.  New  Jersey  says  the 
reading  shall  be  from  ‘that  portion  known 
as  the  Old  Testament.’  Shall  they  read, 
‘Aram  begat  Aminidab;  and  Aminidab  begat 
Naason’? 

“They  couldn’t  read  that.  That’s  New 
Testament,  not  the  Old,”  interrupted  Peter 
the  Reader. 

“They  couldn’t  read  even  that  in  Michi- 
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gan/'  retorted  the  Signpost,  “it’s  sex  teach¬ 
ing.  In  Tennessee  the  teacher  must  not 
read  the  same  chapter  twice  during  the  same 
session.  Well,  Oklahoma,  Florida  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  are  down  on  Darwinism.  Doctor 
Flanders  says  he  couldn’t  find  any  more  in 
the  1923  reports,  which  were  the  basis  of  his 

II  study.  But  Gerald  Stanley  Lee  says  there 

I  are  eleven  such  states.  In  the  twenty  years 
(  covered  by  Doctor  Flanders’  researches,  the 
[  total  number  of  teaching  prescriptions  found 
increased  156  in  the  first  decade,  and  206  in 
the  second.  Flag  legislation  and  observance 
of  ‘  days  ’  are  the  activities  showing  the  great¬ 
est  legislative  attention.  Each  of  our  forty- 
eight  states  is  in  the  curriculum-regulation 
game.  It  shows,  says  the  Doctor,  a  need  of 
j  some  educational  and  political  philosophy. 
That  is  what  Mr.  Lippman  is  bothered  about. 
Before  I  pass  to  him,  let  me  radiate  toward 
our  unmet  friend,  Jesse  Flanders,  Ph.D., 
wherever  he  now  is,  our  thanks  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  his  bully  book.’’ 

lAppmaHy  liberty  and  lying  low. — “My 
third  book^  is  a  brilliant  commentary  on 
Chicago,  Tennessee,  and  the  predicament  of 
honest  teachers  what  few  of  us  there  are  left 
in  the  fog  of  Ku  Kluxery,  Bryanism,  and 
noisy  Americanism.  Walter  Lippman  was 
invited  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  in  the 
Barbour-Page  Foundation  series  in  the  Uni- 
!  versity  of  Virginia.  He  chose  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  the  modern  teacher  during  the  con¬ 
flict  over  religious  fundamentalism  and  over 
patriotic  tradition.  The  trials  of  teachers 
Scopes  and  McAndrew  furnish  the  text.  We 
1  who  consider  ourselves  the  civilized  minority 
have  taken  the  pose  that  no  public  event 
really  matters  much.  For  public  affairs  are 
the  serious  occupation  of  dunderheads,  cow¬ 
ards,  trimmers,  frauds,  and  cads,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  opponents  of  prohibition  and 
violators  of  the  obscenity  laws  on  the  other. 
Everything  is  dull  if  you  treat  it  responsibly. 
The  newspaper  takes  as  the  measure  of 
events  not  their  importance  but  their  value 
;  as  entertainment.  The  world  is  a  vaude- 

‘American  Inquisitors.  — Walter  Lippman.  The 
1  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y.  120  pp.  $1.25. 


vllle.  The  purveyors  of  news  are  impresar¬ 
ios  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  the  show  go¬ 
ing  at  a  fast  clip.  The  two  ballyhoos  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten  soon  are  the  Chicago 
and  Dayton  trials.  The  world  laughed  at 
them  but  has  not  yet  laughed  them  off. 
They  are  symbols  and  portents.  These 
assaults  upon  freedom  of  teaching  have  been 
made  by  mountebanks  and  Ignoramuses. 
As  a  result,  educated  men  have  treated  the 
matter  as  a  farce.  It  is  funny  to  read  that 
the  Chicago  schoolboard’s  attorney  could  not 
recall  whether  it  was  Ethan  Hale  or  Nathan 
Allen  who  had  but  one  life  to  give.  It  is 
amusing  to  learn  that  the  mayor  has  drawn 
up  a  list  of  patriots  of  Polish,  German,  and 
Irish  descent,  who  are  to  be  celebrated  in 
Chicago  schools.  But  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  laugh  all  this  off.  This  doubt  leads  Mr. 
Lippman  into  a  serious  discussion  of  the 
American  theory  of  liberty  and  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  our  dally  business,  instruction  in  the 
public  schools.  In  his  seven  bright  books 
on  American  politics  and  freedom  which  are 
as  savory  civic  rations  as  ever  I  tasted,  there 
is  nothing  more  appetizing  than  this  menu 
of  solid  food  varied  with  sips  of  snappy  cor¬ 
dials.  The  struggles  for  control  of  schools, 
Mr.  Lippman  reminds  us,  are  among  the 
bitterest  in  the  world.  America  has  been, 
until  recently,  fairly  homogeneous.  Those 
who  differed  in  race  or  religion  from  the  rest 
of  us  played  no  very  important  part  and 
produced  no  leaders.  But  within  our  time 
labor  has  in  one  locality  attacked  the  Gary 
schools  and  in  another  promoted  them.  A 
generation  ago  American  history  was  univer¬ 
sally  an  exercise  in  piety  and  patriotism. 
Now  research  and  criticism  have  shaken  the 
legendary  creed  and  a  variety  of  civic  sects 
have  appeared  each  contending  that  it  alone 
expresses  the  true  American  patriotism. 
Catholics  are  demanding  a  share  of  the  school 
funds  and  Protestant  extremists  are  demand¬ 
ing  a  state  monopoly  of  education.  All  the 
important  national  groups  have  their  eyes 
on  the  schools.  Numerous  schemes  are  on 
foot  for  writing  the  ideal  history  book.  It’s 
much  easier  to  write  an  ideal  history  than  a 
true  one.  An  ideal  history  is  written  to 
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prove  what  you  want  to.  Inquisitions  and 
heresy  hunts  are  rife.  They  are  good  signs. 
They  will  lead  to  emancipation.  But  we 
need  not  fear  that  thinking  will  become  too 
safe  an  occupation.  Teachers  will  continue 
to  lose  their  jobs  for  their  freedom  of  thought. 
It’s  a  fine  thing  for  one  to  put  his  position, 
his  reputation,  and  his  income  on  the  table 
and  gamble  them  all  on  his  convictions. 
It’s  a  protection  against  hardening  of  the 
Intellectual  arteries.  But  the  danger  of 
constant  atacks  upon  teachers  is  serious. 
The  bravest  men  of  the  schools  are  drawm  in¬ 
to  squabbling  which  wastes  their  energy. 
The  less  brave  become  dangerously  prudent 
in  their  very  souls  and  cease  to  think. 
There  is  no  measure  of  what  we  lose  by  the 
refusal  of  first-rate  school  people  to  stay 
where  they  are  subject  to  Inquisition,  and 
by  the  withering  of  second-rate  teachers  who 
are  terrorized  by  it.  The  best  must,  if  they 
aspire  to  hold  their  places,  pay  court  to  the 
prejudicies  of  tax  payers.  But  the  body  of 
educators  have  hardly  realized  the  power 
they  could  exercise  if  they  chose  not  to  en¬ 
dure  the  bullying  of  ignoramuses.  Weak¬ 
ness  always  tempts  the  bully.  Timidity  in¬ 
vites  terrorism.  The  teachers  have,  in  a 
very  considerable  degree,  brought  upon 
themselves  the  constant  meddling  of  politi¬ 
cians  and  snoopers.  The  profession  has  not 
valued  its  own  dignity  sufficiently  to  com¬ 
mand  respect.  If  it  chose  to  fight,  if  it  de¬ 
clared  it  would  not  endure  indignities,  it 
would  soon  get  a  new  respect  in  the  nation 
and  from  pupils.  For  youth  admires  cour¬ 
age  more  than  any  other  virtue.  The  sup¬ 
port  of  their  own  pupils  would  give  teachers 
immeasurable  strength  in  every  household. 
Nothing  can  excuse  spinelessness.  With 
words  like  these  the  doughty  lecturer  in¬ 
spired  the  students  at  Charlottesville.  It 
would  enhearten  teachers  if  it  could  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  them.  In  another  place  he  re¬ 
minds  us  that  history  cannot  be  based  on 
patriotism,  but  on  faithfulness  to  fact.  The 
true  teacher  is  not  concerned  with  persuad¬ 
ing  pupils  to  adopt  conclusions  but  to  reach 
them  by  the  use  of  one’s  own  mind.  You 
will  enjoy  this  book.  It  sparkles  with  bril¬ 


liance;  it  is  not  without  healthy  humor;  but 
it  treats  a  most  serious  subject  of  the  day 
with  a  penetration  that  is  profound.” 

Anna  Masters,  our  accomplished  arguer, 
had  drawn  a  book  that  charmed  her  into 
unwanted  acquiescence.  She  radiated. 

Active  adventure  and  palatable  philosophy. 
— “Now  comes  Elizabeth  Banks,  Wisconsin 
farm  girl.  University  graduate,  newspaper 
woman,  life  student,  nervy  enough  to  wash 
clothes  in  English  homes,  labor  on  looms  in 
British  mills,  sell  flowers  in  Piccadilly,  sweep 
London  crossings,  consort  with  snobs  of  the 
nobility;  working  her  way,  interviewing 
European  statesmen  and  American  presi¬ 
dents,  writing  for  men  in  an  exclusively  men’s 
newspaper,  and  laughing  her  readers  out  of 
their  antl-sulFraglst  prejudices,  giving  the 
big  men  in  charge  of  the  war  invaluable  tips, 
seeing  England,  Canada,  America  at  their 
best  and  worst,  and  now  issuing  her  sixth 
book.^  She  is  the  most  untiresome  recorder 
of  her  own  experiences  and  views  you  can 
find  in  a  multitude  of  autobiographers.  She 
was  fascinated  by  English  manners  and 
traits.  She  converts  you  to  her  affection 
for  them.  The  splendid  women  working  for 
suffrage  and  then  in  the  war,  the  British 
press,  the  American  Embassy,  Wilson, 
Roosevelt,  Wells,  Shaw,  other  literary  folk, 
charm  you  here  in  their  delightfully  human 
and  natural  atmosphere.  But  when  the 
lady  gets  nearer  home  for  us  and  pictures 
Canadians  and  Middle  Westerners  on  their 
own  soil,  you  fall  head  over  heels  in  love  with 
her.  The  people  she  cares  to  picture  are 
adorable, — ‘boys,  beautiful,  so  full  of  joy,  so 
full  of  fire,  such  eyes!  We  are  accustomed 
to  read  much  of  the  beauty  and  Innocence  of 
girlhood.  But  there  is  something  in  the 
faces  and  eyes  of  these  boy  recruits  that  no 
other  beauty  can  approach.  I  laugh  and 
wave  and  throw  them  flowers  when  they 
march  past,  but  afterwards  I  cry.* 

“You’ll  like  Elizabeth  on  every  page. 
The  comments  I  feel  especially  impelled  to 

^The  Remaking  of  an  American.  — Elizabetb 
Banks.  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  New 
York.  297  pp.  ^5.00. 
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{review  are  those  appertaining  to  English 
and  American  schools.  The  glory  of  ours 
;  and  of  those  of  our  Canadian  neighbors  is 
that  their  democracy  is  real.  Roosevelt’s 
son  sat  next  the  child  of  a  farmer  in  Oyster 
:  Bay  public  school,  next  a  carpenter’s  daugh¬ 
ter  in  Washington.  England  has  political 
democracy  only.  Its  social  life  is  saturated 
with  snobbery.  ‘  Public  school  ’  there  means 
an  expensive  boarding  institution  like  Eaton, 
Rugby,  Winchester,  or  Harrow,  for  the  sons 
of  gentlemen.  Families  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  starve  themselves,  wear 
shabby  clothes,  go  bankrupt — sometimes 
gentlewomen  take  up  what  are  called  ‘fast’ 
lives — in  order  to  help  pay  their  children’s 
school  bills.  In  London  there  are  hundreds 
of  fee-charging  day  schools.  Fathers  and 
mothers  apologize  for  sending  their  children 
to  day  schools  and  having  them  at  home  over 
night  and  week  ends,  as  though  that  were  a 
thing  of  which  to  be  ashamed.  Our  journal¬ 
ist  found  herself  pushed  into  an  investigation 
of  British  education.  Public  schools  are  not 
public.  They  are  snob  schools  for  making 
what  are  called  leaders;  The  real  public 
schools,  the  free  ones,  are  Council  schools. 
If  an  American,  required  to  live  abroad, 
should  think  to  enroll  his  children  in  them 
he  would  be  disgraced.  No  nice  people 
would  visit  his  family.  The  children  would 
be  outlawed  socially.  ‘Only  working-class 
people  send  their  children  to  Council  schools. 
Elizabeth  Banks  inspected  them.  ‘Good 
Lord!  The  buildings  as  compared  with 
ours,  are  not  fit  to  shelter  cattle  in.’  She 
found  no  friends  who  had  ever  been  in  one. 
They  knew  nothing  of  them.  Books  on  edu¬ 
cation  omitted  them.  She  went  to  the 
shops  where  ‘  school  clothes  ’  were  advertised : 
She  asked  for  a  suit  for  her  schoolboy. 
‘What  school?’  said  the  salesman.  ‘We 
have  special  suits  for  the  different  schools.’ 
‘Oh,  just  a  Council  school.’  ‘The  shopman 
could  not  have  looked  more  astonished  if  I 
had  said  ‘reform  school’  or  ‘workhouse.’” 
“‘You  may  find  what  you  want  in  the  base¬ 
ment,’”  he  answered  stiffly,  his  deferential 
manner  all  gone. 

“Every  year  there  are  educational  con¬ 


ferences  participated  in  by  teachers  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  The 
Canadians  and  Yankees  are  fooled  into 
thinking  that  what  they  learn  about  second¬ 
ary  education  appertains  to  a  national  sys¬ 
tem.  It  doesn’t.  There  is  no  democratic 
system  of  education  in  England.  The  gov¬ 
erning  clan  does  not  believe  in  it.  The 
school  plan  is  of  the  feudal  order  dating  back 
to  tradition  and  caste.  It  survives  as  the 
most  surprising  anomaly  in  a  country  calling 
itself  a  democracy.  Before  the  war  there 
was  but  one  other  country  approaching  the 
English  system.  That  was  Russia  with  her 
schools  for  princes  and  peasants.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  system  is  arranged  to  keep  all  boys  and 
girls  in  the  place  in  which  by  the  will  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God  they  have  been  born.  Scotland 
is  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  island. 
The  principle  of  the  English  Council  school  is 
the  verse  devised  by  Lord  John  Manners  so 
late  as  1845  for  children  of  peasants  to  sing 
in  their  schools: 

‘“Bless  the  Squire  and  his  relations  and 
keep  us  in  our  proper  stations.”’ 

“The  Council  schools  are  ugly  to  the  eye 
and  offensive  to  the  nose;  the  privvles  are 
out  of  doors  without  sheltered  access.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  how  an  intelligent  populace 
allows  them  to  continue  to  exist.  Hundreds 
of  children  use  the  same  towel;  there  is  no 
toilet  paper.  A  common  drinking  cup 
affords  easy  spread  of  disease.  Some  of  the 
teachers  are  among  the  finest  people  in 
London.  If  their  work  were  understood  at 
its  worth,  they  would  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  of  public  servants.  In  these  schools 
are  many  of  the  most  beautiful  children  to 
be  found  in  any  country,  charming,  delight¬ 
ful,  winsome  little  people,  whom  any  mother 
belonging  to  any  social  clan  might  be  proud 
to  claim  as  her  own.  Among  the  children 
of  any  sort  of  people  there  cannot  be  found 
more  attractive,  quick,  clever,  lovable  ones 
than  in  the  Council  schools. 

“I  wish  you  could  give  me  time  to  read 
you  from  the  words  of  this  admirable,  capi¬ 
tal,  likable  woman’s  pages  on  the  caste- 
ridden  schools  of  England.  It  would  make 
you  love  your  occupation  here.  She  makes 
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me  thank  my  Lord  1  was  born  to  be  a  woman 
not  a  man;  a  teacher,  not  a  society  dame,  an 
American  not  a  Briton.  1  commend  to  you 
her  spicy  accounts  of  the  examination  sys¬ 
tem,  her  assurance  that  our  schools  will  give 
us  more  national  prestige  than  we  can  get 
from  any  other  particular,  her  superb  faith 
in  democracy,  and  in  public  education,  its 
only  safeguard,  her  withering  scorn  for  the 
bigwigs  who  stole  the  British  schools  from 
their  original  beneficiaries,  the  poor.  This 
woman  writes  with  a  thrill.  You  feel  it. 
Not  from  any  evangelistic  exaggeration  or 
from  any  use  of  emotional  words.  She 
treats  large  fundamental  questions:  woman’s 
place,  war,  drink,  children,  life,  in  the  true, 
simple,  rich,  epic  vein. 

“  In  a  conversation  with  a  man  high  in  the 
educational  commission  who  had  said  in  de¬ 
spair,  ‘God  help  us,’  she  answered  ‘He  won’t; 
you’re  too  hidebound.  As  for  Christ  whom 
you  Anglicans  profess  to  worship.  He  was 
not  hidebound,  nor  tradition  tied,  nor  caste- 
ridden.  He  was  a  democrat.’” 

Now  comes  Martin  Crane,  the  draughts¬ 
man,  who  claims  that  a  good  teacher  of 
accurate  drawing  may,  can,  should,  and 
must,  keep  himself  informed  of  the  large 
purposes  of  public  schools  or  educational 
society  will  consider  him  an  isolated  special¬ 
ist. 

Thank  God  we're  not  in  England. — “1 
think  this  is  the  time  for  us  to  let  the  English 
schoolmasters  speak  for  themeslves,”  said  he. 
“Here  is  their  book^  It  is  conceived  on  an 
admirable  plan.  Dover  Wilson,  professor  of 
Education,  Kings  College,  London,  chose 
for  covering  infant  education,  elementary, 
intermediate,  secondary,  technical,  normal, 
university,  adult,  military,  naval  and  avia¬ 
tion,  men  and  women  in  charge  of  such  ser¬ 
vice.  He  desired  them  to  tell  what  place 
their  institutions  hold  in  the  English  system, 
what  main  contributions  they  make  to  the 
national  life,  how  these  contributions  may 
be  made  more  effective.  The  result  is  a 

‘The  Schools  of  England. — By  eighteen  men 
AMD  WOMEN.  Sidgwick  and  Jackson,  London.  388  pp. 
18  shillings. 


varied,  vivacious  volume,  full  of  present-day  i 
facts,  pertinent  educational  history,  and  un-  I 
hampered  personal  comment.  It  has  long 
been  the  fashion  to  twit  Americans  with 
being  insufferable  boasters  of  the  superiority 
of  their  own  accomplishments.  I  wish  some 
research  foundation  would  give  us  measur¬ 
able  facts  on  this.  Wasn’t  it  James  Russell 
Lowell  who  contraverted  it  in  an  essay  on  a 
certain  condescension  in  foreigners.'*  I  spent 
a  month  in  England  along  with  three  Amer-  [ 
leans:  one  from  New  York,  one  from  Toledo, 
one  from  Missoula.  None  of  us  at  any  time 
made  any  expression  of  local  pride  however 
much  we  may  have  had  of  it.  But,  hardly 
ever  did  any  of  us  have  conversation  with 
an  Englishman  without  hearing  him,  sooner 
or  later,  in  specific  language,  declare  that 
the  British  character  is  the  strongest  in  the 
world.  I  don’t  mind  it.  It  interests  me, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  assertion 
that  we  are  the  chief  boasters.  This  present 
book  opens  with  a  good  blowing  of  the 
British  horn,  ‘consider  what  nation  it  is 
whereof  ye  are,  not  slow  and  dull  but  of  a 
quick,  ingenious  and  piercing  spirit,  not  be-  [: 
neath  the  reach  of  any  point  the  highest.’  | 
All  through  the  book  you  hear  these  self  | 
praising  little  toots:  ‘No  other  educational  I 
system  in  the  world  is  so  native,  so  national,  .[ 
so  flexible,  so  perfectly  adapted  to  its  coun-  i 
try’s  purposes  and  ideals.’  ‘The  self-sacrifice 
and  enterprise  of  teachers,  perhaps  especially  j: 
of  women,  have  produced  a  system  as  good  t 
as,  probably  better  than,  any  other  in  the 
world.’  ‘The  unique  position  of  our  prepar¬ 
atory  schools  in  the  educational  world  I  am  I 
sure  should  be  able  to  produce  a  boy  equal  -j 
or  superior  in  all-around  power  to  that  of  any  | 
other  product  by  any  other  system  in  the  i; 
world.’  ‘The  training  of  the  girls’  schools,  | 
no  less  than  that  of  the  boys’  schools,  has  I 
not  been  found  wanting.’  | 

“Why  do  we  schoolmasters  keep  up  this  I 
sort  of  jingo?  Is  it  to  drown  the  sound  of  I 
Bernard  Shaw  or  Lawrence  Lowell,  William  |. 
Learned,  Henry  Pritchett,  or  the  letters  of  j, 
business  men  and  parents  in  the  daily  news-  1 
papers?  The  number  of  best  school  systems  f 
or  schools  in  the  world,  if  the  votes  of  their  | 
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heads  are  counted,  will  equal,  will  it  not,  the 
number  of  school  systems  and  schools  upon 
this  habitable  globe?  I  never  heard  any  but 
an  Englishman  and  Mr.  Learned  express  a 
high  opinion  of  the  educational  value  of  the 
English  school  system.  For  Alfred  Mosely 
to  send  English  schoolmasters  to  study 
American  schools  on  his  plain  statement  that 
his  country  needed  to  learn  education  from 
us,  always  seemed  to  me  the  most  remark¬ 
able  break  in  British  complacency  to  be 
found  in  history.  I  must  not  prejudice  you 
against  this  series  of  essays.  They  are  ex¬ 
cellent;  their  boasting  is  only  an  English 
accent,  picturesque,  harmless,  and  amusing. 
A  little  dose  of  Strayer-Thorndike-Bucking- 
ham  measuring  medicine  could  purge  our 
English  and  American  bluffers  of  their  un¬ 
substantiated  claims.  Here  and  there,  I  find 
our  English  brothers  saying,  with  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son,  as  in  his  introduction,  ‘the  modern 
English  educational  system  is  defective 
enough.  Heaven  knows.  It  is  magnificent 
when  compared  with  itself  in  1878.’ 

“What  should  interest  us  most  is  the  con¬ 
ceptions  our  British  brethren  have  of  their 
large  purposes.  They  are  national  and 
therefore  they  are  distinctly  different  from 
ours.  When  the  men  who  made  us  the 
United  States  formulated  the  national  school 
policy,  they  put  two  distinctly  new  particu¬ 
lars  into  it  as  a  people’s  plan.  It  was  to  be 
free,  it  was  to  be  universal.  The  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  present  volume  have  no  such  idea 
in  mind.  America  expects  all  children  to  go 
through  the  whole  public-school  course  and 
to  have  their  schooling  paid  for  by  the  entire 
population.  Mr.  Spencer,  speaking  here  of 
English  education,  gives  the  elementary 
school  the  duty  of  removing  illiteracy,  to 
produce  a  well-mannered,  reasonable  and 
good-humored  people  who  can  read  and 
reckon  with  fair  accuracy.  ‘In  training 
them  to  consider  and  reason  we  probably 
have  not  yet  succeeded.  As  only  a  minority 
have  the  gifts,  we  probably  never  shall  suc¬ 
ceed.’  The  end  of  the  elementary  school 
course  seems  to  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
English  schoolmaster,  the  conclusion  of  edu¬ 
cation  except  for  the  selected  few.  What  is 


the  purpose  after  that?  Ask  Headmaster 
Rannie.  ‘It  is,  after  all,  the  maintenance  of 
a  supply  of  leaders  for  our  nation  and  Empire 
which  affords  the  only  justification  for  giving 
to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  boys  of  England  sec¬ 
ondary  education.’  ” 

“I  can  remember,’’  injected  Peter  the 
Reader,  “when  American  high  schools 
claimed  that  as  their  function.  Before  we 
had  this  600  per  cent,  increase  of  member¬ 
ship,  we  used  to  sound  this  leadership  note. 

1  was  reading  Leonard  Koos  on  high  schools 
the  other  day.  He  has  a  census  of  aims. 
Leadership,  along  with  mental  discipline, 
has  dropped  down  to  the  tail  of  the  list. 
Civic-social  responsibility  has  become  the 
chiefly  advertised  purpose  of  our  secondary 
education  along  with  occupational  effici¬ 
ency.” 

“I  was  quoting  a  headmaster,”  continued 
Martin.  “‘We  claim,’  he  says,  ‘to  foster  an 
Intelligent  governing  class.  We  are  quite 
definite  in  our  belief  that  we  are  providing 
the  best  all-round  education  in  existence. 
We  point  with  pride  to  the  way  in  which  our 
boys  have  become  the  admiration,  and  the 
administrators  of  half  the  world.’  Side  by 
side  with  this  frank  adoption  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  system  continuing  the  division  of 
Englishmen  into  castes  occurs  here  and  there 
the  curious  assumption  that  FIngland  is  a 
democracy.  Its  recurrence  bewilders  me. 
We,  here,  since  our  first  legal  enactment,  the 
Declaration,  think  in  terms  of  equality  of 
rights,  opportunity  and  social  standing. 
This  British  book  is  saturated  with  a  con¬ 
ception  of  society  that  annoys  and  exasper¬ 
ates  us  if  we  are  in  the  American  public- 
school  service.  For  instance:  ‘In  1905  the 
Board  of  Education  announced  a  new  form 
of  school  is  necessary  for  poor  children.’ 
‘Well-to-do  parents  think  they  secure  a 
better  education  if  they  pay  more  for  it.’ 
‘The  pay  boarding  schools  have  become  a 
fetish  with  the  upper  classes.’  ‘We  cling  to 
our  social  distinctions  with  dogged  persis¬ 
tence.’  ‘Enormous  sacrifices  are  being  made 
by  parents  who  have  to  spend  the  $6,000  to 
$7,500  boarding-school  costs  for  each  child 
or  else  condemn  their  children  to  what  is 
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regarded  as  an  inferior  form  of  education.’ 
Between  the  deep  sea  of  democracy  and  the 
devil  of  caste  these  honest  schoolmasters 
write  sometimes  Imbued  with  the  idea  that 
division  into  social  classes  must  be  right  be¬ 
cause  it’s  English;  or,  you  find  them  saying, 
“For  those  who  do  not  get  the  certificate  for 
the  higher  schools  there  is  the  sense  only  of 
failure.’  ‘We  ought  to  have  schools  not 
costing  so  much  and  involving  no  loss  of 
social  prestige.’  ‘Many  schoolmasters  and 
parents  already  realize  the  need  for  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  snobbishness.’  ‘If  the  na¬ 
tional  importance  of  the  question  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  studied  there  will  be  found  room  for 
advance  all  along  the  line.’  ‘We  need  a 
great  common  ideal  and  a  meeting  ground 
for  boys  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  life.’ 
(Headmaster  Rannie  looks  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  for  this.)  ‘We  in  the  private  schools 
are  inflicting  an  Injury  on  the  community 
and  on  our  own  boys  if  we  hold  ourselves  too 
rigidly  aloof.’  ‘The  great  boarding  schools 
like  Rugby,  were  founded  for  free  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  is  odd  when  you  come  to  think 
of  it  that  so  many  who  are  interested  in  these 
old  foundations  and  were  trained  in  them  are 
horrified  at  the  thought  of  free  secondary 
education.’  So  it  goes  through  the  interest¬ 
ing  pages  with  frequent  rebellious  outbreaks 
against  the  antiquated  examination  system. 
‘There  are  too  many  papers.’  ‘The  welcome 
news  is  around  that  the  examinations  are  to 
be  shortened  and  simplified.’  Etc.,  etc. 

“Our  British  friends  are  obsessed,  haunted 
bedeviled,  by  their  social  traditions;  they 
have  the  boarding-school  complex.  We 
have  had  similar  experiences  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  history.  We  started  academies  in 
protest  against  the  aristocracy  of  existing 
preparatory  schools.  The  academies  de¬ 
veloped  the  same  pride  of  position.  We 
started  high  schools  as  an  antidote.  This 
present  volume  expresses  the  view  that  ‘a 
general  system  of  day  schools  for  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  has  had  the  judgment 
of  Anglo  Saxon  communities,  not  the  least 
truly  democratic,  definitely  against  it.’  ‘In 
Scotland  where  such  schools  attracted  until 
recently,  sons  of  the  cultured  classes  the 


English  paid  boarding  school  system  is  being 
introduced.’  ‘In  the  United  States  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  private  boarding 
schools  are  fast  growing  up.  In  the  New 
World  the  influx  of  wealth  and  culture 
creates  all  sorts  of  private  and  endowed 
schools.  It  is  folly  to  attempt  to  weed  out 
this  instinctive  segregation.’ 

“There  you  are.  Wealth  and  culture, 
gentleman  and  scholar,  the  survival  of  un¬ 
fading  Indestructible  snobbery,  the  love  of 
titles  and  degrees,  the  childish  appeal  of  cap 
and  gown,  all  the  antique  trappings  of  feudal¬ 
ism  lingering  in  our  educational  system  that 
is  claiming  to  be  the  handmaid  of  democracy. 
Oh  my  Helvetius,  my  Rousseau,  my  Jefferson, 
and  my  Horace  Mann,  England  hath  need  of 
you,  and  so  have  we.  Here  is  an  honest 
Englishman  with  a  Scottish  ancestry  pro¬ 
claiming  that  a  foundation  stone  of  our  re¬ 
public,  the  free  school,  is  being  replaced 
by  British  rubble.  Hear  him:  ‘Wherever 
among  Anglo  Saxon  communities  the  class- 
unconscious  day  schools  have  been  tried, 
whether  in  Scotland  or  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  it  has 
been  found  wanting  and  boarding  schools  of 
the  English  type  have  begun  to  spring  up.’” 

“Let  us  now,”  said  the  Signpost,  “All  join 
in  singing  ‘God  Save  the  King.’” 

“No,”  shouted  Polly,  “God  Save  America 
if  that  is  true.” 

“I  should  say,”  remarked  the  stevedore, 
“that  Martin’s  authors  are  where  our  school 
writers  used  to  be  in  the  good  old  days  before 
the  Rices  and  the  Ayerses  and  the  men  from 
Missouri  began  making  us  show  the  graphs 
to  prove  the  assertions.” 

“What  do  you  think,  Peter?”  asked  the 
Factotum. 

“This”:  said  the  Reader,  “‘One  who, 
having  crosssed  a  place  of  drear  extent,  be¬ 
fore  him  sees  a  river  rushing  swiftly  toward 
the  deep,  stops  and  turns  and  measures  back 
his  way.’*' 

“‘Measures,’”  sniffed  Anna,  “We  can’t 
get  rid  of  the  measurers.” 

John  Falk,  the  professor,  as  we  call  him 
because  he  has  taught  mathematics  in  Dart¬ 
mouth,  was  next.  “I  think,”  he  said,  “I 
would  fit  in  here,  for  my  three  books  are 
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I  supplementary  to  Martin’s  British  propa¬ 
ganda.  My  first  is  upon  Russia. 

Soviet  Schools  as  seen  hy  an  American 
teacher. — “Mrs.  Wilson,  progressive  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  South  Philadelphia  High  School, 
frequent  contributor  to  advanced  education 
discussions,  went  to  Russia  to  see  for  herself 
what  the  much-discussed  Soviet  schools 
'  intend  and  are  doing.  She  summarizes  her 
i  conclusions  in  a  readable  little  volume.^ 

“The  new  education,  says  Mrs.  Wilson,  the 

I?  attempt  to  release  creative  energies  in  sur- 

[  roundings  suited  for  self-directed  work  with 
i  emphasis  on  right  human  relations,  has  been 
in  the  spotlight  across  the  centuries  many 
I  times,  only  to  be  lost  in  the  limbo  of  forgot¬ 
ten  things.  The  education  of  a  people  can 
blossom  forth  only  out  of  the  natural  life 
■  and  experiences  of  a  generation.  Russia  is 
not  an  educational  utopia;  it  is  a  laboratory 
in  which  some,  not  all,  of  the  workers  are 
scientists.  We  may  not  agree  with  many  or 
I  any  of  Russia’s  social  objectives,  says  this 
author,  but  we  must  acknowledge  that  her 
'  school  problem  is  unusually  significant.  No 
educator  can  afford  to  ignore  its  existence. 

I  It  should  help  us.  We  may  make  allowances 
f  for  Russia’s  many  mistakes  even  if  we  cannot 
forget  her  folly,  her  cruelty,  her  almost  fatal 
superstitions.  With  this  warning,  Mrs. 

I  Wilson  takes  us  through  the  striking  history 
i  of  Russian  training,  based  on  the  principle  of 
[  self  activity  and  collectivism.  The  educa- 
[  tlonal  leaders  and  their  plans  are  presented. 

Soviet  education  alms  to  educate  children  so 
[  that  collectively  they  may  create  a  new 
I  world  in  which  each  may  live  effectively,  co- 
[  operatively,  creatively,  each  in  accordance 
with  his  abilities  and  the  needs  of  the  situa- 
i  tlon.” 

“How  does  that  differ  from  the  American 
aim?”  asked  our  argumentative  Anna. 

“I  think  it  is  your  obligation  to  answer, 
I  since  you  raised  the  question,”  said  John 
J  with  a  winsome  smile. 

i“Well,”  said  the  arguer,  “it  is  only  a 
I  weaker  form  of  our  own  objectives  as  formu- 

I  *New  Schools  in  Russia.  — Lucy  Wilson.  Van- 
guard  Press,  New  York.  230  pp.  $5.50. 
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lated  by  President  Jefferson  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Republic: — ‘to  teach  youth  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world  and  to  imbue  each 
with  an  intent  to  make  his  part  go  on  right.’  ” 

“Very  good,”  continued  the  professor. 
“The  basic  principle  of  the  Soviets  according 
to  Mrs.  Wilson,  is  that  all  children  up  to  fif¬ 
teen  are  not  to  be  educated  by  the  family  but 
by  the  people,  organized  as  government. 
Mrs.  Wilson  considers  this  an  American 
principle.  But  the  United  States  court  set 
aside  the  Oregon  law  which  was  passed  in 
accordance  with  the  theory  that  education  is 
a  civic  function  and  not  a  family  affair. 

“As  for  me”  put  in  Polly,  the  Political, 
“‘I’m  with  the  Oregonians.  The  whole 
principle  of  taxing  everybody  for  the  schools 
rests  on  the  theory  that  public  education  is 
for  civic  safety.  The  public  should  not 
abandon  their  duty  to  any  church,  club,  or 
private  academy.” 

“I’m  describing  my  book  not  defending 
any  theory,”  said  John,  “and  I  can  finish  in 
a  few  words.  You  will  find  in  it,  rural 
schools,  labor,  technical  education,  pre¬ 
school  training,  play  grounds,  teachers, 
teachers’  unions,  student  government,  adults 
and  the  army.  It  is  an  illuminating  account 
and  does  not  seem  to  me  written  with  any 
intent  to  carry  you  away  with  unthinking 
enthusiasm.” 

“Isn’t  John  Dewey  in  Russia  now,  with  a 
score  of  American  teachers  studying  the 
schools?”  asked  Anna. 

“John  Dewey,  Lotus  Coffman,  McKeen 
Cattell,  Stephen  Duggan,  Fola  La  Follette, 
Thomas  Woody  and  a  dozen  more,  sailed  on 
a  peace  ship  in  June,”  said  Peter  the  Reader. 
“When  they  come  back  you’ll  have  twenty 
different  versions  of  the  truth  about  Russian 
education.” 

How  do  our  schools  differ  from  theirs  ? — 
“Now,”  continued  the  Professor,  “this  club 
has  had  reviewed  for  it  three  of  the  neat 
little  volumes  which  Harvard  College  issues 
as  Inglis  Lectures:  Paul  Hanus  on  secondary 
schools;  Abram  Flexner  on  whether  we  really 
value  education;  Leonard  Koos  on  high- 
school  trends.  Now  comes  a  fourth.  Our 
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own  Professor  Judd,  invited  by  the  lecture¬ 
ship  to  contribute  to  the  series,  chose  as  the 
subject  of  his  address  features  which  distin¬ 
guish  our  secondary-school  procedure  from 
that  of  other  countries.^  It  has  the  qualities 
which  he  has  taught  us  to  expect  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Judd:  solid  worth-while  considerations 
based  on  facts  of  importance  and  so  grouped 
as  to  make  a  coherent  narrative,  holding  the 
interest  and  satisfying  one’s  desire  to  get 
things  that  are  important.  Whatever  the 
Pritchetts,  the  Lowells,  the  Granges,  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce  may  say,  our  ex¬ 
periment  of  free,  universal,  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  cannot  be  abandoned.  America  is 
really  a  government  based  on  the  interests  of 
the  common  man.  He  more  readily  ex¬ 
presses  his  desires  than  he  does  under  the 
rigid  conditions  of  older  social  orders.  Our 
people  ask  high-school  education.  They  get 
it.  That  answers  the  numerous  treatises  of 
critics  written  to  show  that  our  high  schools 
are  failures.  Professor  Judd  is  not  shaken 
by  William  Learned’s  notorious  comparison 
of  teaching  quality  in  America  with  that  of 
Europe.  Our  author  has  studied  European 
and  American  schools.  He  is  in  utter  dis¬ 
agreement  with  Mr.  Learned.  He  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  agree  with  the  London  Times 
writer  that  Learned  deliberately  attempted 
to  compare  the  worst  in  American  schools 
with  the  best  in  Europe.  Our  high  schools 
have  a  flexibility  which  no  others  in  the 
world  possess.  You  need  not  follow  the 
footsteps  of  your  father.  The  productive 
type  of  teaching  is  certainly  developing  here, 
fitting  the  subjects  and  the  methods  of 
teaching  to  individual  needs  rather  than  re¬ 
quiring  an  old  course  of  study  whether  you 
can  find  interest  in  it  or  not.  We  are,  of 
course,  embarrassed  by  the  difficulty  of  get¬ 
ting  the  needed  supply  of  highly  competent 
teachers.  The  old  political  control  and  low- 
grade  financial  restrictions  do  not  measure 
with  the  demands  of  pupils  and  parents. 
Investigations  under  way  for  teaching  more 
pupils  at  a  time,  if  this  will  make  the  dollar 

^The  Unique  Character  of  American  Secondary 
Education.  — Charles  Hubbard  Judd.  Harvard 
University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.  63  pp.  $1.00. 


go  farther  in  covering  school  expense,  is  a  L 
promising  line  of  inquiry.  Management  I* 
which  increases  independent  work  by  the 
pupils  is  an  urgent  necessity.  There  is  a  „ 
kind  of  flippancy  found  in  our  high  schools  | 
which  is  embarrassing.  Our  youth  think 
little  of  the  cost  which  the  community  ex¬ 
pends  to  educate  them.  In  Europe  it  is 
diflFerent.  The  boy  in  the  gymnasium,  there, 
takes  his  membership  seriously.  There  must 
be  found  some  way  in  America  to  get  a  con¬ 
scious  understanding  of  the  fact  that  every 
boy  and  girl  is  under  a  heavy  obligation  to  all 
the  people  of  the  town,  everyone  of  whom  is 
giving  of  his  substance  to  keep  the  children 
in  school. 

“Such  are  some  of  the  pertinent  present- 
day  topics  treated  in  the  handsome  little 
book.  You  can  read  it  at  a  short  sitting. 

It  will  help  you.’’ 

“I’d  like  to  ask  a  question,’’  said  Anna 
the  Argumentative.  “Did  you  read  a  re¬ 
view  of  this  book?’’ 

“Why,  no,”  said  the  professor.  “The 
Factotum  has  told  us  we  mustn’t.” 

“Well,  I  did,”  said  Anna.  School  and 
Society  carried  a  comment  from  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Bulletin  to  the  eflfect  that  Doctor 
Judd  turns  aside  to  scathe  those  who  wish 
to  improve  our  schools  by  making  them 
more  like  the  schools  of  Europe.  The  Bulle¬ 
tin  sneers  at  Chicago  for  breeding  resentment 
of  all  things  European.  How  utterly  silly 
and  Harvardesque!  You  heard  me  tell  you 
just  now  what  Elizabeth  Banks,  who  really 
studied  English  Schools,  said  about  them. 
You  heard  Martin  Crane,  a  few  minutes  ago, 
quote  from  their  own  lips  the  aristocratic  and 
feudal  aims  of  the  British  schoolmasters. 
The  Alumni  Bulletin  s  twaddle  is  a  weak 
rehash  of  President  Lowell’s  N.E.A.  speech 
complaining  that  the  public  schools  cost  too 
much.” 

“I  did  not  read  the  Harvard  criticism  of 
Doctor  Judd,”  replied  John,  “but  I  certainly 
did  read  every  word  of  Doctor  Judd’s  Inglis 
lecture  and  would  express  my  humble  opin¬ 
ion  that  his  issue  with  Learned  and  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  a  European  system  of  high-school 
education  is  marked  by  frankness,  proof,  and 
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good  breeding.  It  is  the  kind  of  debate  we 
teach  in  school:  to  argue  like  a  gentleman. 
Professor  Judd  would  imitate  every  real  ad¬ 
vance  made  in  high-school  procedure  every¬ 
where,  but  he  knows  European  schools  and 
he  knows  American,  and  he  hasn’t  the  slight¬ 
est  doubt  that  the  open  door  and  the 
adaptation  of  high-school  service  to  all 
youth  is  obligatory  on  a  nation  that  taxes 
even  bachelors  and  maids  for  the  education 
of  all  children.” 

“My  last,”  continued  John,  “bears  on  the 
matter  of  official  recognition  of  the  nation’s 
biggest  business.” 

here’s  our  minister  of  education  ? — “The 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  New  York,  special¬ 
izes  on  indexes  and  reference  works.  Among 
its  unique  services  is  a  series  of  handbooks  on 
controversial  subjects:  capital  punishment, 
birth  control,  child  labor,  disarmament,  evo¬ 
lution,  war,  etc.  In  these  the  best  articles 
pro  and  con  have  been  gathered  from  books 
and  magazines  and  are  arranged.  Indexed, 
and  summarized  so  as  to  give  the  student  of 
affairs  both  sides.  Classes  and  clubs  for  de¬ 
bating  have  developed  such  a  demand  for 
these  publications  that  the  Wilson’s  list  of 
handbooks  of  this  nature  now  exceeds  forty. 

“Julia  Johnsen,  whose  skill  as  a  compiler 
and  appraiser  has  had  exercise  in  dealing 
with  labor  problems,  prison  reform,  social 
insurance,  war,  marriage,  and  divorce,  has 
edited  the  fourth  collection  of  arguments  for 
and  against  the  setting  up  of  a  Federal 
Department  of  Education  with  a  secretary 
in  the  President’s  cabinet.  Briefs  on  both 
sides  are  followed  by  a  bibliography  of  thirty- 
three  pages  of  titles  of  articles  on  the 
subject.  The  compiler  notes  the  defects  in 
our  educational  system,  our  disgraceful 
amount  of  illiteracy,  our  extensive  un¬ 
touched  problems  of  an  educational  nature. 
Whether  the  establishment  of  a  portfolio  of 
education  will  be  better  than  attention  to 
these  obligations  by  the  separate  states  you 
can  determine  by  studying  the  conflicting 
views  of  the  eminent  Americans  who  speak 
from  these  pages.  Senator  Borah  is  against 
It,  calling  education  distinctly  personal  and 


local.  The  writers  in  Jmerica,  the  widely 
read  Catholic  organ,  oppose  it.  Secretary 
Hoover  thinks  the  Independent  experiments 
of  the  forty-eight  separate  states  more  favor¬ 
able  to  progress  than  centralization  could  be. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  fears  rigidity  result¬ 
ing  from  central  control.  Doctor  Jessup  is 
sure  we  are  doing  better  as  we  are  and  that 
we  have  not  educators  big  enough  to  fill  the 
secretaryship.  The  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  opposes.  The  Catholic  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Boston  thinks  that  it  would  be  false 
and  undemocratic  in  principle  to  have  the 
state  the  only  educator  of  the  nation.  Dean 
Burris  is  with  the  antis,  so  is  President 
Kinley,  Charles  R.  Mann,  the  Wisconsin 
Fitzpatrick,  Father  Ryan,  President  Good- 
now,  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
and  President  Hadley. 

“For  a  national  portfolio  of  education  the 
compiler  quotes  the  National  Education 
Association;  President  Fred  Hunter,  who 
cannot  view  schooling  as  a  personal  and  local 
concern  but  as  a  national  issue.  President 
Coolidge,who  sees  in  the  proposition  no  inter¬ 
ference  with  local  control  but  a  recognition 
of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  education 
and  gives  the  project  ‘hearty  Indorsement 
and  support,’  Professor  Judd,  Chancellor 
Capen,  Elmer  Rogers,  John  Keith,  Olive 
Jones,  Commander  Cowles,  President  Mc¬ 
Cracken,  and  a  generous  number  of  reports 
and  resolutions  of  teachers’  associations 
take  up  one  by  one  and  reply  to  the 
reasons  that  have  been  urged  against  the  pro¬ 
posal. 

“It  strikes  me  that  one  of  the  pressing 
duties  of  every  member  of  our  profession  is 
to  be  informed  upon  this  subject  so  vital  to 
us.  The  Wilsons  have  done  most  of  the 
work  necessary  to  enable  us  to  be  informed.”* 

Last  was  the  General,  himself,  presiding 
officer  of  the  day.  He  said,  in  part: 

Non-sectarian  religious  literature. — “I  have 
spent  many  happy  hours  since  it  was  passed 
to  me  reading  this  remarkably  fine  set  of 
books.  They  constitute  an  arrangement  of 

*A  Federal  Department  of  Education. — ^Julia  £. 
Johnsen.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  N.  Y.  357  pp.  ^2.40. 
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the  Bible  compiled  with  the  intent  of  making 
it  intelligible  to  common  folks. ^  In  the 
spirit  of  the  Great  Reformation,  which 
resulted  in  translating  the  sacred  books  from 
their  Latin  form  into  the  everyday  language 
of  the  people,  Doctors  Hall  and  Wood  have 
employed  devices  tested  by  generations  of 
book  makers  for  securing  interest  and 
understanding.  For  instance,  the  subject 
titles  now  commonly  used  in  long  articles  to 
facilitate  holding  attention  are  introduced 
with  telling  effect  in  the  Bible  accounts  as 
here  reproduced.  ‘Zedekiah  promises  to 
save  Jeremiah,’  ‘How  Jeremiah  was  saved,’ 
‘The  king  protects  him,’  make  the  reading 
much  easier  and  the  events  more  readily 
apprehended.  Lamentations ^  for  instance, 
is  introduced  by  an  account  of  the  five  dirges 
over  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  by  an  il¬ 
luminating  explanation  of  the  form  of 
Hebrew  poetry.  The  Bible  songs  are  here 
not  printed  as  prose,  but  are  lined  so  as  to 
bring  out  the  beauty  of  their  rhythm.  Our 
King  James  Bible,  as,  of  course,  you  know, 
is  in  the  form  devised  by  the  grammarians, 
historians,  scholars,  and  indexers,  with 
cross  reference  marks,  verse  numbers,  chap¬ 
ter  divisions,  interrupting  the  flow  of 
thought.  Our  new  editors,  while  retaining 
the  majestic  language  of  the  King  James 
version,  have  retyped  the  matter  in  the  form 
with  which  readers  of  ordinary  reading  are 
familiar.  The  narratives  are  put  into 
chronological  order,  omitting  the  long  statis¬ 
tical  passages  which  break  the  movement. 
References  which  puzzle  the  average  reader 
of  today  are  made  clear  by  ample  explana¬ 
tion  including  pictures  and  diagrams.  There 
are  hundreds  of  illustrations  representing 
the  best  art  of  the  world.  The  aim  of  the 
projectors  of  the  work  is  to  afford  old  and 
young  the  full  enjoyment  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  famous  old  book  which  otherwise 
is  apprehended  only  by  special  students  of  it. 
Here  are  the  poems,  histories,  prophecies, 
and  romances  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
have  become  in  places  dimmed  by  a  changing 

*The  Book  of  Life.  — Edited  by  Newton  Hall 
and  Irving  Wood.  John  Rudin  &  Co.,  Chicago: 
Eight  Volumes:  4036  pp.  1 10  colored  art  prints.  $37.75 


time,  freshened  and  brightened  by  the  efforts 
of  those  who  know  the  mental  habits  of  the 
present  world.  Here  is  the  life  and  sayings 
of  Jesus,  collected  from  the  four  gospels 
and  put  into  a  well-ordered  biography. 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul  is  the  modern 
and  simple  title  of  volume  VII.  The  fre¬ 
quently  displayed  summaries  in  it,  as,  ‘put 
on  the  new  man,’  ‘work  out  your  own  salva¬ 
tion,’  and  so  forth,  certainly  strengthen  the 
understanding.  In  the  last  volume  I  find  a 
fine  assortment  of  valuables:  the  Bible  in 
character  building,  with  lists  of  stories  and 
readings  on  obedience,  unselfishness,  cour¬ 
age,  perseverance,  reliability,  faith,  honor, 
democracy,  brotherhood,  loyalty,  patriot¬ 
ism,  friendship,  forgiveness,  kindness, 
courtesy,  and  all  the  virtues.  There  is  a 
discourse  on  how  to  tell  a  Bible  story,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  great  prayers,  a  chapter  on  biblical 
plays  and  pageants,  much  on  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  religious  art,  with  architectural  ele¬ 
ments  and  examples  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  courses  of  study  of  the  Bible  in 
school  and  home,  a  list  of  famous  English 
poems  on  Bible  themes,  Bible  references  in 
English  masterpieces,  a  list  of  proper 
names  with  proper  pronunciation  spelled 
out,  and  a  gratifying  general  index  of  every¬ 
thing.  Now,  that’s  the  work  as  well  as  I 
can  describe  it  to  you  in  a  few  words.  It 
belongs  in  the  school  library.  Familiarity 
with  its  contents  is  a  part  of  the  equipment 
of  a  cultured  man.  If  I,  who  every  morning 
have  read  my  stint  for  sixty  years,  at  first 
with  the  gentlest  of  gentlewomen  helping 
me  over  the  hard  words,  find  a  new  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  old  familiar  passages  in  their 
beautiful  form  here,  how  certain  it  is  that 
our  boys  and  girls,  whose  reading  almost 
wholly  is  in  modern  style,  shall  be  attracted 
and  edified  by  this  great  literature  in¬ 
troduced  to  them  by  these  youth-loving 
editors.  It  really  is  a  revival  of  the  Bible. 
God  knows  we  need  it.  I  say  this  not  as 
Methodist,  such  as  I  am,  but  as  a  believer 
in  broad,  solid  culture,  such  as  I  want  my 
school  children  and  myself  to  have.” 

It  was  now  our  good  fortune  to  be  ushered 
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into  the  Bar  Association’s  large  dining  hall 
and  to  be  told  by  Attorney  Megan  that  the 
chef  made  a  specialty  of  shortcake.  What¬ 
ever  else  anyone  surrounded,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  warm  yellow  biscuit,  split 
and  buttered,  blessed  within  and  without 


by  a  scarlet  triumph  of  crushed  raspberries 
and  crowned  with  snowy  cream,  did  much 
to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  our 
vacation-loving  colleagues  whom,  D.V., 
we  shall  welcome  next  month  when  we  as¬ 
semble  again  in  the  garden  of  the  Roses. 


A  Review  of  Some  English  School  Ideas 

THE  EDITOR 


SO  MUCH  of  the  proceedings  of  Hoi 
Bibliologoi  in  this  number  of  the 
Educational  Review  is  concerned 
with  disappointment  over  British  edu¬ 
cational  theories  as  promulgated  by  English 
masters  that  we  shall  ask  you  to  be  content 
with  a  few  points  gleaned  from  Mr.  Rice’s 
always  interesting  Journal  of  Education  and 
School  World. 

Farming. — More  and  better  provision  for 
the  study  of  agriculture  continues  to  engage 
the  attention  of  educators.  The  conservation 
of  the  empire’s  resources  demands  a  supply 
of  skilled  and  alert  workers.  Every  science 
is  Involved.  The  opportunities  are  without 
limit;  the  rewards  are  adequate.  But  there, 
as  here,  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  youthful 
temperament  to  be  satisfied  with  the  social 
status  of  the  farmer  is  the  outstanding  ob¬ 
stacle. 

Tinkering  the  Examination  System. — The 
demand  for  an  all-around  standard  of  at¬ 
tainment  for  London  University  matricula¬ 
tions  resulted,  of  course,  in  serious  hardships 
and  anomalies.  Candidates  brilliant  in  three 
or  four  subjects,  but  failing  in  one  or  two, 
were  shut  out  while  mediocre  students,  able 
to  get  a  mere  passable  score  in  everything, 
were  rewarded.  The  university  has  debated 
the  situation  and  decides  that  anyone  not 
able  to  pass  the  mathematics  requirement 
and  a  foreign  language  might  obtain,  if 
admitted,  “an  uneven  development  of 
mind.”  Therefore,  “as  you  were.” 


Recognition  of  Art  and  Music. — The  joint 
board  of  the  Northern  universities  raised 
art  to  the  rank  of  a  principal  subject  on  the 
ground  that  the  great  diversity  of  aptitudes 
in  pupils  warrants  development  and  en¬ 
couragement  for  the  benefit  of  society. 
English  composition  is  compulsory  in  the 
Joint  Board’s  list.  At  least  five  other  subjects 
must  be  taken.  One  of  these  may  be  art  or 
music.  This  reform  has  come  about  from 
petitions  of  teachers  who  secured  aid  from 
prominent  citizens.  The  universities  domin¬ 
ate  the  curriculums  of  the  secondary  schools 
as  used  to  be  the  case  in  the  United  States. 
An  Oxford  professor  remarks,  “I  have  every 
hope  that  a  scheme  for  a  diploma  in  the 
fine  arts,  to  be  taken  by  graduates  of  high 
qualifications,  will  be  approved  by  the  uni¬ 
versity  this  year.” 

English  Opinion  of  Mr.  Judd. — After  a 
description  of  Charles  Hubbard  Judd’s  book 
on  the  psychology  of  secondary  education, 
the  London  Journal  of  Education  comments: 
“Professor  Judd’s  established  reputation 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  thoroughness 
and  accuracy  of  his  work,  which  we  commend 
to  our  readers.” 

Eloquence  on  Presentation  Day. — Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Beveridge,  Vice-Chancellor  of  London 
University,  in  his  address,  remarked:  “Our 
University  buildings,  like  the  cathedrals  of 
the  middle  ages,  must  be  a  visible  symbol  of 
the  academic  faith  which  is  a  living  protest 
against  a  life  of  drift  and  clatter, — a  temple 
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of  learning,  of  the  calm  that  should  be  the 
centre  of  a  man’s  being.”  Abraham  Flexner, 
speaking  in  England  of  our  own  universities 
asserted,  “For  the  most  part  they  swim  with 
the  current.  Instead  of  a  stand,  they  give  the 
public  what  it  wants.  For  example  a  great 
State  university  gives  courses  for  the 
bachelor  of  arts  in  retail  advertising,  copy¬ 
reading,  and  community  new’s;  and  for 
bachelors  of  science,  costume  design  and 
kinesiology.  A  great  university  in  the  East 
gives  packing-house  operations,  public  opin¬ 
ion,  publicity,  parental  education,  and 
scoutcraft.  Another  gives  hotel  stewarding 
and  academic  credit  for  experience  as  bus 


boy.”  Whereat  Bob  Frazer  of  Missouri  is 
quoted  in  the  press  as  saying  that  the  public 
pays  for  the  state  colleges  and  is  entitled  to 
say  what  they  shall  teach.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  believes  public  opinion  and  political 
interference  are  responsible  for  forcing  such 
subjects  into  the  universities.  The  remedy  is 
the  enlargement  and  enrichment  of  the  secon¬ 
dary  field.  A  great  deal,  it  says,  of  what  the 
universities  are  trying  to  do  belongs  to  the  high 
school  and  junior  college.  Press  and  public 
should  advocate  the  relief.  I  heard  a  speaker 
in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  say,  “  The  cap 
and  gown  must  give  way  to  the  overalls  and 
apron.”  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  times. 


A  Review  of  the  Views  of  Laymen 

NEWSPAPER  EDITORS 


ANO'IHER  editor  has  admonished 
boards  of  education  that  schools 
•E  A.  are  for  the  best  service  and  not  to 
give  jobs  to  deserving  and  indigent  persons. 
The  editor  of  the  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
Times  remarks:  “Very  properly  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  District  Boards  of  Education  has 
refused  to  prohibit  married  women  from 
teaching  in  the  schools  of  this  state.  The 
defeat  was  overwhelming.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  stand  of  board  members  in  New 
Jersey.  The  request  came  from  fifty-six 
women  teachers  of  Hoboken  who  will  be 
compelled  to  wait  two  years  before  appoint¬ 
ment.  If  the  married  women  were  put  out 
there  would  be  plenty  of  vacancies.  There 
need  be  no  discrimination  against  marriage. 
There  is  not  in  commercial  employment. 
No  old  maid  stigma  (if  any  deluded  person 
thinks  old  maidenhood  a  disgrace,  we  know 
it  isn’t)  must  be  put  on  the  highly  respected 
profession  of  public-school  teaching.” 

Defining  an  American 

“Speaking  recently  before  a  Boston 
audience.  Rabbi  Harry  Levi  of  Temple  Israel 
undertook  to  define  what  he  referred  to  as  a 


‘real  American.’  In  his  opinion  such  a 
person  is  one  who  understands  American 
ideals  and  lives  up  to  them.  But  he  has¬ 
tened  to  observe  that  this  real  American  has 
not  yet  appeared;  that  he  is  still  in  the 
making,  as  he  expressed  it.  Seeking  to 
establish  this  premise  he  told  his  audience 
that  the  American  today  is  different  from 
what  the  American  of  tomorrow  will  be, 
and  that  Americans  differ  in  various  sections 
of  the  United  States. 

“As  to  these  variations  or  dissimilarities 
there  is  no  doubt.  It  is  not  difficult,  when 
in  the  East,  to  distinguish  the  visitor  from 
the  West,  or  vice  versa.  Likewise  the 
northerner  and  the  southerner  are  able, 
almost  at  once,  to  designate  the  approximate 
geographical  habitat  of  one  another.  But 
there  remains  and  will  always  be  distinguish¬ 
able,  nevertheless,  the  composite  or  real 
American  who  is  of  America.  The  inclina¬ 
tion  is  to  believe  that  he  is  today  the  expo¬ 
nent  and  representative  of  those  qualities  of 
citizenship  which  have  long  distinguished 
and  been  personified  by  every  true  American. 

“One  hesitates  to  accept  the  theory  that 
these  qualities  will  be  greatly  altered  or 
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modified  by  amalgamation  or  by  the  infusion 
of  alien  racial  influences.  The  standard, 
as  the  speaker  indicated,  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.  It  is  conformed  to  by  those  who 
understand  American  ideals  and  live  up  to 
them.  Perhaps  this  standard  will  never  be 
changed.  These  ideals,  when  defined,  are 
found  to  include  physical  liberty,  political 
liberty,  religious  liberty,  and  liberty  of 
speech.  Rabbi  Levi  defines  liberty  itself, 
concretely,  to  be  a  voluntary  compromise  to 
law.  He  declares  the  greatest  menace  of 
today  to  be  those  groups  who  decide  that 
they  do  not  approve  of  a  law  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  violate  it.  Respect  and  reverence 
for  law  are  fundamentals  of  Americanism.” 
— Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Explaining  a  Paradox 

“Normal  schools  and  teachers’  colleges 
have  been  lengthening  their  courses  of  study 
and  boards  of  education — except  during  the 
shortage  of  teachers  in  the  years  immediately 
following  the  war — have  generally  been  rais¬ 
ing  eligibility  requirements  for  instructors’ 
certificates.  Nevertheless,  there  has  been 
a  rather  steady  chorus  of  disapproval  from 
school  administrators  when  they  compared 
the  new  appointee  with  her  predecessor  of  a 
generation  ago.  The  layman  has  either 
been  puzzled  by  this  or  has  attributed  dis¬ 
paragement  of  the  new  teacher  to  that  trait 
in  human  nature  which  clothes  with  the 
mellow  glow  of  toleration  the  shortcomings 
of  the  past  while  accentuating  weaknesses 
of  the  present. 

“But  when  such  a  keen  observer  as  the 
president  of  Columbia  University  registers 
complaint  as  to  the  capacity  of  contemporary 
teachers  his  words  deserve  more  than  casual 
thought  from  those  whose  children  are  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  care  of  the  modern  instructors. 
In  his  annual  report  Dr.  Butler  declares 
that  save  for  a  few  exceptions  teachers  ‘are, 
and  for  some  time  past  have  been,  in  large 
part  quite  uneducated  in  any  large  and 
justifiable  sense  of  that  word.’  The  addi¬ 
tional  years  spent  in  preparation  for  their 
certificates  have  equipped  them  with  techni¬ 
cal  training  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 


Butler,  is  ‘a  sorry  substitute  for  education’; 
they  have  become  specialists  who,  like  all 
specialists,  know  ‘more  and  more  about 
less  and  less’!  Comparing  the  new  teacher 
with  the  old.  Dr.  Butler  goes  on: 

“‘What  one  misses  today  is  that  back¬ 
ground  of  good  manners,  of  correct  and  culti¬ 
vated  speech,  of  high  standards  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  art  and  in  letters,  that  general  and 
kindly  acquaintance  with  all  that  is  best  in 
literature,  in  the  fine  arts  and  in  reflective 
thought,  which  has  always  constituted  the 
tie  that  binds  together  the  men  and  women 
of  genuine  educational  insight  and  compet¬ 
ence.’” 

“In  other  words,  before  further  progress  is 
made  in  development  of  the  technic  of 
instruction  it  is  advisable  that  the  general 
attainment  in  scholarship  and  culture  of 
the  applicant  for  the  teacher’s  license  be 
improved.  No  institution  is  in  a  better 
position  to  lead  toward  this  ideal  than 
Teachers  College,  which  functions  as  a  part 
of  the  great  educational  establishment  which 
Dr.  Butler  heads.” — New  York  Sun. 

Americans 

“Someone  has  been  tracing  ancestries 
for  the  Constitutional  Convention  which 
adjourned  in  September,  1787,  and  for  the 
Senate  of  the  69th  Congress,  which  ad¬ 
journed  in  March,  1927. 

“The  convention  showed  90  per  cent  of 
British  origin  (nearly  one  fifth  of  it  Irish) 
and  the  remaining  ten  per  cent  French, 
Dutch  and  other  strains.  The  Senate  now 
shows  81  per  cent  British  (under  one  fifth 
of  it  Irish)  and  the  remaining  19  per  cent 
German,  French,  Scandinavian  and  Dutch. 

“The  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe  (Daniel 
Defoe)  pointed  out  the  same  phenomenon 
in  his  poem  ‘The  True-Born  Englishman,’ 
about  1717,  when  he  showed  the  real  cock¬ 
ney  to  be  a  mixture  of  all  western  Europe. 

“These  are  the  blood  strains  that  our  pres¬ 
ent  immigration  policy  prefers  and  insists 
upon  having.  Those  who  accuse  Uncle  Sam 
of  inconsistency  and  changeableness  will  do 
well  to  reflect  that  in  this  matter  of  race, 
both  for  admission  and  for  leadership,  we 
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have  hewed  to  the  one  line  of  the  Western 
blood  and  culture  for  over  200  years.” 
Collier  s  Weekly. 

Cheerful  Comment. — Ask  your  home  editor 
whether  he  can  spare  space  to  tell  his  readers 
the  truth  about  their  schools.  Here  is  how 
the  Detroit  Times  does  it: 

“The  success  of  a  republic  depends  on  the 
general  education  of  the  citizen. 

“The  education  of  the  citizen  depends, 
not  so  much  on  his  desire  or  effort  to  obtain 
that  education,  but  rather  on  the  attitude  of 
the  country  in  giving  him  that  opportunity. 

“Fortunately,  Michigan  boasts  a  school 
system  that  puts  the  matter  of  getting  an 


education  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 
Michigan  has  recorded  its  faith  in  a  state¬ 
wide  system  of  education  that  should  be  a 
model  for  the  country. 

“The  school  funds  raised  by  taxation  are 
distributed  in  such  a  manner  that  no  part  of 
the  state  is  neglected.  In  Detroit  thousands 
of  foreign-born  respond  to  the  opportunity 
by  crowding  the  buildings.  In  many  dis¬ 
tricts  the  grownups  vie  with  the  children 
to  take  advantage  of  the  chance  for  learn- 
ing. 

“Michigan’s  school  system,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  university,  has  long  been  a 
model  from  which  other  communities  have 
drawn  inspiration  and  guidance.” 


THE  ART  OF  EDUCATION 

The  art  of  education  is  one  in  which  every  person  is  compelled  whether  he  will  or  not  to 
take  an  interest,  because  it  so  intimately  concerns  his  conduct.  A  person  may  begin  with 
a  narrow  interest,  one  that  cares  only  about,  say,  the  education  of  his  own  children,  or  of 
members  of  his  own  profession.  But  he  does  not  go  far  before  he  is  forced  to  note  that  he  is 
building  on  a  sandy  foundation  because  of  deficiencies  due  to  earlier  education.  Professional 
education  has  its  results  limited  and  twisted  because  of  the  general  state  of  education. 
Surveying  that,  it  appears  that  its  improvement  cannot  be  made  secure  merely  by  better 
training  of  teachers.  Parents,  school  officials,  taxpayers  have  the  last  word,  and  the  character 
of  that  word  is  dependent  upon  their  education.  They  may  and  do  block  or  deflect  the  best 
laid  plans.  That  is  the  circle  in  which  education  moves.  Those  who  received  education  are 
those  who  give  it;  habits  already  engendered  deeply  influence  its  course.  It  is  as  if  no  one 
could  be  educated  in  the  full  sense  until  everyone  is  developed  beyond  the  reach  of  preju¬ 
dice,  stupidity  and  apathy. 

“The  Philosophy  of  John  Dewey.”  (Holt). 
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The  Best  of  Binghamton 

THE  EDITOR 


AN  OHIO  schoolmaster  who  has  taken 
a  course  under  Daniel  Kelly  in  the 
Summer  session  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  commends  our  oc¬ 
casional  habit  of  describing  characteristics 
of  American  school  systems  and  asks  whether 
we  know  anything  about  that  of  Bingham¬ 
ton.  We  do.  When  we  were  permitted  to 
superintend  school  activities  we  copied 
Binghamton  doings,  visiting  its  schools  on 
various  occasions  to  refresh  our  imitative 
proclivity.  To  please  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  we  have  borrowed  a  camera  man  and 
have  once  more  looked  into  the  educational 
procedures  of  the  handsome  city  of  80,000 
New  Yorkers  who  live  happily  where 
the  Chenango  joins  the  Susquehanna  and 
the  children  play  on  the  green  banks 
thereof. 

The  kindly  Kelly  was  glad  to  see  me.  He 
didn’t  kiss  me.  Jim  did  that.  Jim  is  an 
adorable  big  brown  pup.  He  kissed  me  on 
the  right  cheek;  he  kissed  me  on  the  left. 
In  our  excursions  about  town  in  the  car  we 
passed  many  klssable  people,  young  and 
older,  none  of  whom  greeted  me  with  the 
sweet  seal  of  affection.  But  for  all  of  them 
and  more,  Jim,  reaching  forward  from  his 
back  Ford  seat,  continued  to  confirm  his 
mater’s  words  that  I  was  welcome. 

I  have,  in  my  day,  heard  a  town  crier; 
Madison  has  a  city  comforter;  I  have  heard 
of  a  municipal  clown.  Jim  is  the  official 
kisser  of  Binghamton,  and  a  pattern  for 
assiduity  in  the  performance  of  duty.  Noth¬ 
ing  perfunctory  about  it.  No  mere  lick  and 
a  promise.  Abundance! 

AFFECTION  ON  A  WELL-PLANNED  ROAD 

For  sixteen  years  I  have  known  of  Kelly’s 
work  in  Binghamton.  It  is  vitalized  by  a 
rare  combination  of  the  right  proportion  of 


two  essentials:  a  warm  affection  for  children 
and  an  intelligently  devised  plan  for  direct¬ 
ing  it  into  essential  benefits  for  them.  On 
our  arrival  at  the  superintendent’s  office  a 
seven-year-old  with  an  elaborately  bandaged 
head  came  eagerly  to  tell  us  how  he  was. 
The  superintendent  had  told  him  to  come 
around  and  show  how  well  he  was  recovering 
from  his  hurts.  In  the  office  were  a  lovely 
statuette  of  a  dancing  child  and  an  array  of 
framed  pictures  of  children,  not  the  usual 
formal  groups  of  pupils  on  the  schoolhouse 
steps,  but  real  portraits  of  separate  boys 
and  girls. 

Years  ago  Daniel  used  to  have  a  theory 
that  the  gladness  of  young  animals  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  condition  of  growth.  He  wasn’t  gushy 
about  it.  It  was  a  scientific  fact  with  him. 
I  notice  he  still  adheres  to  it.  “Twigs 
must  have  sunlight”  he  says  or  they  don’t 
grow  to  be  trees.  Two  things  are  necessary: 
chlorophyl  and  sunshine.  The  course  of 
study  can  stand  for  chlorophyl;  a  jolly 
mental  atmosphere  is  the  light.  Two  to¬ 
gether:  growth.  See?” 

That’s  a  pretty  illustration.  A  shamrock, 
I  have  heard  it  said,  has  no  dark  days.  It 
can  furnish  its  own  sunshine:  Kelly  is  that 
combination. 

In  the  first  school  we  visited  I  was  struck 
by  the  fact  that  the  children  smiled  as  they 
sang.  Walter  Stanley  reminds  us  that  there 
is  a  mysterious  song-blight  that  gets  into 
school  music  unnoticed  by  teachers  which 
makes  many  intentionably  lively  selections 
funereal.  It  recalls  to  my  mind  a  song 
that  was  in  vogue  when  I  was  a  boy:  “I  am 
saddest  when  I  sing.” 

“How  do  you  get  ’em  to  smile?”  I  asked 
the  music  teacher. 

“I  smile  at  ’em,”  she  said. 

They  rendered  a  number  of  selections  for 
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me  with  much  enjoyment  concluding  with 
this  characteristic  one: 

“Are  you  smiling  in  the  morning? 

Are  you  smiling  through  the  day? 

Is  your  smile  your  face  adorning 

Though  the  skies  of  life  are  gray  ? 

Are  you  smiling  in  the  evening 

Though  you’re  tired  with  cares  of  day?” 

How  do  you  suppose  I  got  these  words  ?  I 
asked  the  front  row  of  singers  to  stand  up 
and  each  one  to  entune  a  line  slowly  while  I 
took  it  down.  No  one  objected.  No  one 
said  he  had  a  cold.  This  seems  to  me  as  it 
should  be.  It  is  standing  on  his  own  feet. 
It  trains  courage  and  self-possession.  I 
don’t  find  this  ability  in  many  schools.  We 
were  entertained  by  part  of  a  minstrel  show 
which  the  eight-year-olds  are  getting  ready 
for  a  parents’  meeting.  Solos,  choruses, 
duets,  and  jokes  were  rendered  with  delight¬ 
ful  spirit  and  naturalness. 

IS  IT  NECESSARY  TO  TEACH  PLAY? 

As  Daniel,  Jim,  and  I  went  to  our  next 
school  the  superintendent,  in  answer  to  my 
questions,  gave  me  his  ideas  on  play  as  an 
educative  force.  The  jolting  of  the  car 
and  Jim  interfered  with  writing  a  complete 
record.  My  recollection  of  the  Kelly  plan 
is  this: 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  the  young  of  domestic 
animals  to  play. 

Thereby  their  health  and  spirits  are  im¬ 
proved. 

Binghamtonians  are  domestic  animals. 
Let  us  not  go  contrary  to  their  nature. 

Give  every  child  his  play.  Don’t  leave  it 
to  chance.  Give  it  as  sincere  attention  in 
your  school  program  as  you  give  to  any 
other  feature. 

Use  the  intelligence  and  experience  of 
the  compilers  of  books  on  children’s  play. 
Don’t  leave  the  matter  to  the  last.  Educate 
your  people  to  teach  work  and  to  teach 

play- 

“Our  critics,  Dan,  cite  this  as  one  of  our 
extreme  absurdities:  that  we  undertake  to 
teach  how  to  play.  They  say  it  is  as  ridic¬ 
ulous  as  to  teach  them  how  to  eat.’’ 


“That,”  said  Kelly,  “is  a  good  opening. 
What,  as  a  boy,  did  you  play?  One  O’cat? 
Rotation?  Pom,  pom,  pullaway?  Prisoner’s 
base?  Fox  and  Geese?  You  didn’t  make 
them  up.  You  were  taught.  Maybe  there 
were  some  tip-top  games  you  never  learned 
at  all  because  nobody  taught  them.  Now, 
just  as  Froebel  enriched  the  lives  of  babes  by 
gathering  all  the  fine  mothers’  games  he 
could  find,  so  have  the  Barneses  published, 
for  the  present-day  schoolmaster,  plays 
suited  to  all  ages.  School,  in  this,  as  in 
everything,  seeks  to  follow  and  aid  nature 
with  intelligence.  And  as  to  its  being 
absurd  to  teach  children  how  to  eat,  why, 
bless  your  heart,  doesn’t  every  decent 
mother  do  this?  And  isn’t  it  a  worth-while 
duty  for  school  to  help  along  the  work  of 
mothers  who  are  handicapped  by  ignorance 
of  healthy  or  well-bred  eating,  to  give  these 
children  what  will  save  them,  in  time  to 
come,  from  the  debility  of  improper  eating 
and  the  embarrassment  of  bad  table  man¬ 
ners  ?” 

We  reached  a  school  at  morning  play 
time.  Every  class  plays  out  of  doors  for 
thirty  minutes  every  morning  and  fifteen 
minutes  every  afternoon.  The  list  of  games 
is  long  enough  and  varied  enough  to  furnish 
exercise,  variety,  interest,  intelligence,  and 
fun  from  September  to  June.  And  the  class 
teacher  plays!  That’s  a  great  school  asset, 
in  my  opinion.  In  which  the  estimable 
Froebel  agrees  with  me — that’s  why  I  like 
him.  “Come  let  us  play  with  our  children. 
Yes,  sir!  We  can’t  run  schools  without 
play.  Happiness  is  the  sunshine  of  growth. 
Play  is  happiness  in  action.  Waterloo 
was  won  on  the  playgrounds  of  Eton  and 
Rugby.”  William  Campbell  tells  me  the 
French  schools  haven’t  learned  this  lesson 
yet.  He  saw  the  school  boys  turned  into 
the  open  air  at  recess,  walking  properly  up 
and  down  by  twos  and  threes.  In  Dum- 
fermline,  Scotland,  they  ran  for  the  bat  and 
ball  as  soon  as  released.  “How  do  you  get 
’em  all  to  play?”  he  asked  the  master. 

“Oh,”  replied  the  dominie,  “we  flog’  em 
if  they  don’t.”  There’s  Scottish  efficiency  for 
vou. 
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THE  REMARKABLE  HEALTH  PROGRAM 

Play,  in  Binghamton,  is  a  logical  outcome 
of  Kelly's  remarkable  health  program.  He 
has  been  at  work  on  this  for  over  sixteen 
years.  When  the  Metropolitan  Life  people 
wished  a  monograph  on  school  and  health 
in  connection  with  their  national  welfare 
campaign  they  chose  Binghamton  as  the 
example  and  Kelly  as  the  expositor.  Dan 
wrote  his  monograph  on  the  thesis  of  social 
efficiency.  The  public  school  is  the  civic- 
service  agency  of  the  people,  obligated 
to  deliver  a  continuous  supply  of  citizens  to 
the  commonwealth.  The  nation  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  original  statement  of  aims,  or¬ 
ganized  to  secure  life,  liberty  and  happiness. 
To  get  them,  the  republic  was  created. 
To  preserve  them,  schools  were  made  a 
public  charge.  An  inherited  educational 
practice,  based  on  academic  scholarship, 
was  never  made  for  such  a  purpose.  Often 
it  directly  contravened  this  aim.  What  to 
do?  Reorganize  education  with  intent  to 
introduce  the  best  known  means  of  promot¬ 
ing  life,  liberty,  and  happiness.  You  must 
include  health  knowledge,  health  attitudes, 
health  practices.  Without  this  service  you 
can’t  deliver  to  the  community  the  efficient 
citizens  capable  of  rendering  civic,  moral, 
industrial  cultural  benefit  to  the  people  who 
are  taxed  for  this  purpose.  There  is  now  a 
science  of  health.  It  has  gone  beyond 
control  guess  work.  Therefore  the  school 
must  have  the  services  of  trained  inspectors. 
There  must  be  discovery  of  physical  defects, 
directions  for  remedy,  clinics  for  the  poor. 
What  physical  exercises  have  been  shown  to 
correct  defects  and  to  build  physique  must 
be  a  prime,  preponderating  part  of  a  school 
program.  So  says  our  Daniel  come  to 
judgment.  All  over  the  country  I  find  half¬ 
hearted,  nominal,  admission  of  the  duty. 
There  is  athletics  for  a  few  athletes,  a 
second-rate  recognition  of  physical  exercise 
twice  a  week,  while  every  author  on  the 
subject  I  have  read  emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  regular  daily,  activity.  Says  Dan,  “We 
added  our  morning  and  afternoon  recreative 
periods  and  lengthened  the  school  day  to 


do  it.  We  taught  every  teacher  the  motive, 
the  meaning,  and  the  manner  of  this  service 
and  we  continue  to  do  so.  A  director  of 
health  education  is  an  essential  feature  of 
our  organization.  Every  principal  and 
teacher  is  a  health  officer  under  the  guidance 
of  the  chief.  The  service  is  kept  vital  by 
regular  meetings  at  which  aims,  problems, 
and  progress  are  revived.  School  physicians 
and  specialists  for  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat, 
feet,  teeth,  and  nutrition  are  employed  full 
time  or  part  time  as  demands  warrant. 
They  minister  to  pupils  and  to  teachers.” 
Kelly  told  me  the  routine  health  Inspection 
had  developed  into  a  town-wide  cooperation 
in  raising  the  standard  of  health  in  Bing¬ 
hamton.  I  found  this  confirmed  by  Rotari- 
ans,  storekeepers  and  the  man  who  sold  me 
my  railroad  ticket.  Dan  booms  it  from 
every  standpoint,  social,  charitable,  patrio¬ 
tic,  selfish,  generous,  and  financial.  He 
showed  me  its  influence  in  better  school 
attendance,  scholarship  records,  and  promo¬ 
tional  results,  saving  the  cost  of  repeaters. 
Every  public  and  parochial  school  child  is 
looked  over  by  a  doctor  once  a  year.  Those 
found  to  need  it  are  given  other  and  more 
thorough  examinations.  In  the  high 
schools,  biology,  civics,  and  home  economics 
are  based  on  the  health-efficiency  idea.  It 
permeates  compositions,  public  speaking, 
the  social  studies,  poster  making,  and 
character  training.  Binghamton  doesn’t 
limit  this  service  to  the  school  child.  Its 
schoolhouses  are  health  centers  for  instruc¬ 
tion  to  mothers  in  the  feeding  and  care  of 
babies.  The  total  health  cost  for  all  the 
school  children,  eliminating  overhead,  which 
is  indistinguishable  from  the  general  school 
expense,  is  one  and  six-tenths  cents  per  child 
each  year.  By  State  subsidy  this  is  reduced 
to  one  and  two-tenths  cents,  the  amount 
raised  by  local  tax. 

VIVE  LA  MOTIVATION 

You  will  be  impressed  as  I  am  by  the  ra¬ 
tional,  balanced  completeness  with  which 
Binghamton  has  worked  out  this  service. 
Over  and  again  in  discussing  it  with  the 
teachers  I  noticed  their  habit  of  starting 
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from  basic  principles:  the  reason  for 
public  education,  the  fact  of  taxing  non¬ 
parents  for  the  training  of  other  people’s 
children;  the  constitutional  sanction  for 
public  schools,  general  welfare.  Dan  gave 
me  a  patriotic  physician’s  definition:  “Fit¬ 
ness  to  live  most  and  serve  best — that  is 
health.”  It  is  one  of  education’s  funda¬ 
mentals.  Over  and  again  the  superintendent 
stressed  the  necessity  of  organization  and 
direction.  A  health  program,  he  said,  can 
ossify  into  mere  routine  as  quickly  as  any 
other  system.  A  director,  with  high  teach¬ 
ing  skill,  and  imbued  with  the  business 
practice  of  perpetual  follow  up,  is  the  only 
means  of  keeping  the  work  fit.  Such  a  one 
keeps  health  education  in  touch  with  the 
entire  school  service  and  imbues  the  teachers 
with  the  realization  that  it  is  fully  as  much 
of  their  duty  as  is  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  This  is  no  small  job,  for  the 
tradition  of  generations  emphasises,  and 
even  the  normal  training  of  a  school  staff 
stresses  subjects  rather  than  health.  Over 
and  again  you  must  reteach  teachers,  every¬ 
where,  not  with  intent  to  make  them  special¬ 
ists,  but  to  encourage  them  to  feel  that  an 
enormous  amount  of  their  work  is  wasted  if 
the  recipients  of  it  are  without  the  physique 
to  use  it  through  a  long  and  vigorous  life. 
Of  what  use  is  the  prize-winning  supply  of 
learning  to  a  poor,  half  invalid  child?  The 
amount  of  remediable  physical  defects  of 
Americans  as  indicated  in  the  war  draft  is 
appalling,  depressing,  disappointing,  dread¬ 
ful,  and,  more’s  the  pity,  avoidable.  We  can 
be  a  healthy  nation  in  a  short  time  if  the 
school  superintendents  of  America  address 
themselves  to  the  job.  So  says  Kelly. 

I  set  out  to  give  you  a  review  of  the 
school  system  of  Binghamton  and  am  in 
danger  of  distorting  it  into  a  superb  physical 
sanitarium.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  a 
school  or  system  once  it  gets  a  reputation 
often  digs  itself  in  and  is  so  busy  boasting  of 
its  position  that  it  cannot  see  itself  other 
than  as  the  paragon  of  perfection?  Pueblo, 
Elizabeth,  Batavia  were  given  that  reputa¬ 
tion  by  publications  about  them.  Set  a 
school  system  on  a  pedestal  and  the  rest  of  us 


naturally  begin  throwing  at  it.  In  a  con¬ 
ference  of  Binghamton  supervisors  which  I 
attended  I  was  impressed  by  the  frank  ex¬ 
pressions  of  opinions  upon  particulars  in 
which  persons  responsible  said  the  work  isn’t 
good  enough. 

THE  FOLLOW  UP 

For  instance.  Her  Grace,  the  Duchess  of 
Diction,  in  other  words  the  supervisor  of 
English,  had  given  to  the  upper  classes  some 
exact  and  particular  requirements  of  the 
kind  they  will  meet  when  a  busy  employer 
will  be  buying  their  service  after  they  get 
out  of  school.  A  principal  concerned  was 
inclined  to  make  generous  allowances  for 
those  children  who  came  near  to  doing  what 
they  were  told.  “Certainly,”  said  my 
lady.  “I  know  they  are  nice  children  and 
that  the  teacher  is  a  good  woman,  but  these 
requirements  are  really  important  and 
necessary,  entirely  within  the  capacity  of 
children  of  this  age,  and  can  be  taught. 
They  are  in  the  essentials  to  be  mastered 
in  this  grade  and  your  children  can  acquire 
them  if  you  direct  your  teachers  that  it  has 
to  be  done.” 

There  wasn’t  anything  “bossy”  about 
the  talk.  There  wasn’t  any  of  the  common 
coddling  which  hangs  on  in  so  many  school 
systems.  There  was  a  standard  measure¬ 
ment.  The  school  hadn’t  come  up  to  it. 
The  school  manager  was  informed  it  could 
be  reached,  and  that  to  secure  this  was  the 
principal’s  business. 

I  examined  the  graphs  and  charts  by  which 
the  supervisors  and  the  superintendent 
know  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the  schools. 
If  any  line  of  instruction  is  paid  for,  it  is 
tested.  The  day  I  was  there  the  eighth 
graders  had  been  required  to  put  a  check 
on  each  of  these  statements  whichever  of 
them  the  young  citizen  knew  to  be  true: 

“A  chief  function  of  a  governor  is  to  lay 
corner  stones.” 

“He  must  get  consent  of  the  board  of 
pardons  or  of  the  legislature  to  pardon  a 
criminal.” 

“He  is  an  executive.” 

“His  term  is  the  same  in  all  states.” 
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“He  may  call  out  the  militia.” 

Some  of  them  stump  me. 

“They  wouldn’t,  says  Dan,  “if  you  had 
been  properly  taught.” 

I  saw  city-wide  tests  of  the  teaching  of  art, 
of  reading,  of  geography,  of  music,  of  pen¬ 
manship.  In  Binghamton  you  must  sit 
properly  when  you  write,  have  whole-arm 
freedom  of  movement,  and  enjoy  making 
legible  beautiful  characters.  You  can’t 
get  these  habits  fixed  if  you  use  the  period  to 
post  the  attendance  books  and  let  your 
children  go  their  own  way.  Unless  the 
superintendent  holds  the  high  school  princi¬ 
pals  up  to  retaining  the  habits  begun  below, 
the  cost  of  grade  teaching  is  wasted.  “How 
do  you  prevent  it.?”  I  asked. 

“By  tests  and  follow  up  of  course,”  said 
Dan.  “An  energetic  director  like  ours 
covers  the  whole  field  from  kindergarten  to 
senior  high  schoolers.  She  gathers  sets  of 
papers  from  every  high-school  class.  The 
writers  never  know  what  written  work  will 
be  inspected.  Each  youngster’s  work  is 
carefully  scaled  and  compared  with  his 
previous  paper.  Those  who  have  deterior¬ 
ated  or  who  need  bringing  up  are  put  in 
remedial  classes.  The  cured  are  certificated 
at  the  end  of  any  quarter  and  recommitted  if 
they  relapse.  Volunteers,  impelled  by  their 
own  desire,  go  into  the  classes.  Do  you 
know  of  any  better  way.?  If  you  do  we 
want  it.” 

“How  about  the  high-school  teachers?” 

“  Fine  folks !  And,  as  usual  individualistic 
and  so  enthusiastic  about  their  own  special¬ 
ties  that  good  handwriting  has  to  be  an  ac¬ 
quired  taste.  In  some  of  the  loveliest 
teachers,  with  splendid  personalities,  exert¬ 
ing  a  most  beneficent  influence  on  boys  and 
girls,  their  chirography  lacks  part,  if  not 
all,  of  the  qualities  of  good  posture,  move¬ 
ment,  legibility  and  neatness.” 

“How  about  your  own  writing,  Dan?” 

“  Improving.  Remember  Anaximander .?” 

“Never  met  him.” 

“  He  is  dead  at  present.  Lived  in  Greece, 
600  B.c.  He  began  to  learn  music  when  he 
was  80.  When  he  sang,  the  children 
laughed.  ‘Oho’  said  Anaximander,  ‘We 


must  sing  better  for  the  sake  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.’” 

SATISFYING  THE  CUSTOMER 

Binghamton  has  a  school  adjuster.  How 
comes  it  the  rest  of  us  never  thought  of  that? 
Complaints  are  the  superintendent’s  worst 
bugaboo.  They  take  so  much  time  that  the 
most  of  us  leave  most  of  them  half  settled 
and  the  complaining  customer  dissatisfied. 
“Why  not”  says  Kelly,  “adopt  a  well-tried 
arrangement  of  the  firms  that  deal  with 
many  people  and  employ  an  official  adjuster 
to  take  care  of  complaints?”  Binghamton 
has  one.  You  go  to  the  superintendent  with 
your  tale  of  woe.  “I’m  glad  you  called  my 
attention  to  this,”  says  he.  “I’ll  have  it 
looked  into  right  away.”  He  takes  note  of 
all  your  details.  In  a  short  time  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  lady  calls  on  you  and  the  first  thing 
you  know  you  have  gotten  in  the  school 
exactly  what  you  want  or  a  satisfactory  rea¬ 
son  and  a  regret. 

I’ll  have  to  stop.  You  will  judge  me 
enthusiastic  about  Binghamton  and  its 
superintendent.  I  am.  He  seems  to  me  the 
sort  of  combination  of  natural  enthusiasm 
and  disciplined  proficiency  that  I  have 
found  in  a  number  of  physicians  in  my  time, 
lovable  men  but  so  professionally  keen  that 
they  never  cease  studying  and  perfecting 
their  skill.  Here  is  a  schoolmaster  who 
could  hold  his  position  almost  anywhere  by  a 
likable  personality,  but  who  chooses,  instead, 
to  build  a  school  system  on  the  plans  of  a 
productive  organization  which  delivers  the 
goods,  and  can  show  by  its  measurements 
that  it  does.  The  definite  purposes  of  the 
Binghamton  schools  are  kept  alive  in  the 
minds  of  all  the  workers;  provisions  for 
realization  are  blocked  out;  the  weekly  plan 
sheets  are  as  serious  as  if  they  were  for  a 
corporation;  every  activity  is  detailed  as  to 
purpose  and  intended  results;  responsibility 
of  directors,  supervisors,  and  all  the  practi¬ 
tioners  is  definitely  placed.  Continual  re¬ 
cords  of  what  is  being  done  come  to  the 
superintendent’s  hand.  He  knows  his 
schools. 

When  I  was  a  New  York  State  schoolman 
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we  all  knew,  liked,  and  respected  Daniel. 
When  he  was  thrown,  on  an  utterly  ridicul¬ 
ous  pretext,  into  the  lion’s  den  on  account  of 
some  Binghamton  Ku  Kluxery,  the  school¬ 
masters  of  the  State  showered  him  with 
bouquets. 


Be  that  as  it  may,  if  you  know  of  any  j 
better  organized,  more  proficient  school  | 
service  than  that  of  Binghamton,  you  name  F 
it.  The  camera  man  and  I  will  advertise  it  I 
to  a  waiting  world.  I 


The  Schools  of  Russia 

HAROLD  F.  CLARK 

The  trouble  tvith  us,”  says  Jerome  Davis  of  Yale,  ”is  that  zve  maintain  a  rigid  quarantine 
against  information  regarding  the  Soviet.  But  ignorance  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  forces  in 
the  world  today.”  “But,”  says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  “we  cant  get  all  the  facts  because  of  the 
Bolshevist  censorship  upon  the  most  important  educational  institution  in  the  world,  politically 
managed.”  Professor  Clark  occupied  the  chair  of  Educational  Finance  at  the  University  of 
Indiana,  and  has  since  accepted  a  professorship  in  Education  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  After  working  in  the  London  School  of  Economics,  he  spent  some  months  in  Russia 

studying  finance. 


For  thirty-six  hours  we  had  been  riding 
east  from  Berlin.  A  change  of  train, 
we  turned  south  and  for  nineteen 
hours  we  crossed  the  limitless  plains.  What 
would  be  the  condition  of  education  in  the 
land  from  which  we  had  had  so  few  facts  in 
the  past  few  years?  Would  education  have 
disappeared  from  Russia  or  would  it  prove 
true  that  revolutionary  progress  had  been 
made  in  educating  a  hitherto  backward 
people?  These  and  many  other  questions 
crowded  our  minds  as  we  got  off  the  train  in 
the  heart  of  agricultural  Russia. 

First  we  called  on  the  commissar  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  following  is  essentially  what  we 
heard.  The  facts  are  in  regard  to  a  particular 
school  district  of  i,5oo,(X)0  people,  Including 
a  city  of  5cx),oc)0.  After  one  reads  the  follow¬ 
ing  information,  it  may  be  needless  to  re¬ 
mind  him  that  the  district  is  one  of  the  best 
in  Russia.  But  later,  having  seen  something 
of  the  schools  in  Odessa,  Sebastapol,  Slrm- 
feropol,  Kharkov,  Moscow,  Leningrad,  and 
the  other  places,  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that 
the  comments  of  the  commissar  of  education 
of  Kiev  gave  a  good  picture  of  what  the  best 
school  districts  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  are  trying  to 
do. 


The  school  district  of  Kiev  is  located  f 

about  five  hundred  miles  south  of  Moscow  s 

and  four  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Black  | 

Sea.  The  city,  (Kiev,)  is  beautifully  situated  \ 

on  the  heights  overlooking  the  Dnieper  in  ! 

the  heart  of  the  district.  As  stated  before,  I 
of  the  1,500,000  people  in  the  district,  about  f 
one  third  live  in  the  city.  f 

The  district  is  in  the  heart  of  Ukraine,  i 

a  territory  of  28,000,000  people.  The  rural  I 

school  plan  for  the  whole  Ukraine  is  to  have  I 

a  four-year  school  within  a  radius  of  about  » 

ten  miles.  The  whole  territory  is  divided  * 

into  about  one  thousand  regions,  and  l 

each  region  is  supposed  to  have  a  seven-  I 

year  school.  I 

I.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  > 

INCLUDING  COST  f 

The  schools  are  organized  as  follows: 

Kindergarten  for  children  from  four  to 
seven  and  a  half; 

The  four-year  school  for  children  from 
seven  and  a  half  to  eleven  and  a  half,  j 

A  three-year  school  for  children  from 
twelve  to  fifteen; 

Sometimes  there  is  a  combined  seven- 
year  school  for  children  from  eight  to 
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fifteen  to  take  the  place  of  the  four- 
and  the  three-year  school; 

Pre-vocation al  school  from  fifteen  to 
seventeen  or  eighteen; 

Vocational  schools  including  the  Uni¬ 
versities  and  technical  schools  for 
three  or  four  years. 

In  the  school  district  thirty-four  per  cent 
of  the  budget  goes  to  education.  The 
total  expenditures  for  education  amount  to 
6,500,000  rubles  per  year  ($3,250,000). 

II.  STUDENTS 

By  1930  it  is  planned  to  have  all  children 
of  school  age  in  the  district  in  school.  At 
the  present  time  (1927)  there  are  thirty-five 
per  cent  more  children  in  school  than  there 
were  before  the  war,  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
eight-  and  nine-year-old  children  are  in  school 
now.  Of  the  78,000  children,  from  eight  to 
eleven  years  old,  47,000  are  in  school.  But 
the  large  number  of  the  older  children  raises 
the  total  in  the  four-year  schools  to  67,000. 
In  the  city  of  Kiev  as  contrasted  with  the 
district,  ninety  per  cent  of  the  children  from 
eight  to  eleven  are  in  school.  This  year 
(1927),  3,000  students  will  be  admitted  to 
the  secondary  schools. 

III.  TEACHERS 

There  is  a  people’s  college  in  Kiev  that 
prepares  teachers  for  the  four-  or  the  seven- 
year  schools.  Each  institute,  such  as  an 
agricultural  or  engineering  institute,  has  a 
teacher-training  section.  To  teach  in  the 
four-year  school,  the  teacher  must  have  three 
years'  training  in  the  college  or  institute 
after  finishing  the  secondary  school.  To  teach 
in  the  seven-year  school  requires  four  years 
of  training. 

The  training  of  the  teacher  includes  not 
only  theoretical  courses  in  education  and  in 
subject-matter  courses,  but  also  practical 
work  in  the  schools.  The  first  year  of  the 
course,  the  teacher  spends  some  time  in  the 
school  getting  acquainted  with  practical 
problems.  The  second  year  the  student  works 
as  a  teacher  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  third 


year  the  student  acts  as  a  regular  teacher 
for  one  month. 

When  the  teacher  finishes  his  period  of 
training,  he  is  sent  to  his  work  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  A  list  of  all  vacanles  is  kept  in  the 
capital  of  the  Republic  and  the  teacher  is 
sent  where  he  is  needed.  The  salary  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  government,  and  is  virtually 
the  same  over  all  of  the  Republic.  In  the 
lower  schools  the  teacher  is  paid  fifty  rubles 
($25.00)  per  month  for  ninety-six  hours  of 
work  per  month. 

In  the  higher  years  of  the  school,  the  pay 
is  sixty  rubles  ($30.00)  for  seventy-two 
hours  per  month.  Teachers  may  work  ad¬ 
ditional  hours  for  which  they  are  paid  the 
standard  rate.  All  salaries  are  paid  twelve 
months  of  the  year.  Teachers’  vacations  are 
among  the  longest  granted  any  worker,  and 
are  usually  for  two  months  per  year.  To  an 
American,  the  elaborate  provision  for  free 
rest  homes  and  vacations  for  all  workers 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  relatively  low 
salaries.  Some  parts  of  the  system  might 
not  be  without  suggestions  for  us  in  our 
different  economic  order. 

At  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  the 
teacher  can  retire  on  a  pension  of  twenty- 
five  rubles  ($12.50)  per  month.  In  case  of 
death  a  pension  is  paid  to  the  family  by  the 
trade  union  to  which  all  the  teachers  belong. 

Of  the  3400  teachers  in  the  district,  1500 
are  in  the  city  of  Kiev  and  1900  in  the  rest 
of  the  district.  Plans  for  the  year  1927-28 
call  for  250  additional  teachers,  210  of  whom 
are  to  go  outside  of  the  city. 

IV.  METHODS  OF  TEACHING 

Probably  the  thing  that  most  impresses 
the  stranger  is  the  method  of  teaching  in  the 
Russian  schools.  For  the  first  four  years  the 
“active”  or  “complex”  method  is  used.  In 
broad  outlines  this  is  similar  to  our  problem 
or  project  method.  The  teacher  makes  it 
very  clear  that  he  uses  material  near  the 
school  and  proceeds  from  what  the  child 
knows. 

For  Instance,  a  school  in  an  agricultural 
district  studies  the  life  of  the  village.  The 
elements  of  mathematics,  geography,  govenv 
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ment,  etc.,  are  introduced  only  as  they  help 
the  child  to  understand  his  village,  its  social 
and  economic  life.  This  is  all-important 
to  the  Russian  peasant  as  his  life  centers 
around  the  village,  there  being  no  isolated 
farms  as  with  us. 

In  the  last  three  years  of  the  seven-year 
school  the  method  becomes  much  more  com¬ 
plicated;  a  theme  is  taken  as  exchange  be¬ 
tween  the  village  (county)  and  the  city. 
Students  work  up  different  parts  of  the 
subject  and  report  on  them.  Books  are  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  teacher,  but  the  books  are  not 
studied  as  such. 

The  Russians  claim  that  the  method  is  a 
fundamental  part  of  their  economic  order. 
They  are  frank  to  admit  the  defects  of  the 
method  and  to  give  credit  to  other  nations 
and  peoples  for  developing  it.  Dewey  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  probably  having  contributed  the 
most  to  the  early  development  of  the  method. 

Their  projects  do  not  have  the  finish  of 
those  in  some  of  our  experimental  schools, 
but  they  seem  to  be  more  real,  more  a  part 
of  the  life  of  the  child  and  of  the  social  order. 

When  the  work  is  finished,  there  is  no  ex¬ 
amination  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 
Tests  may  be  held  occasionally  and  every 
three  months  the  teacher  makes  a  report  of 
the  progress  of  the  child.  In  addition,  the 
child  is  supposed  to  make  out  a  list  of  what 
he  does. 


V.  RESULTS 

It  is  far  too  early  to  try  to  appraise  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  new  attempt  to  educate  a  whole 
people.  Such  it  must  be  considered  because 
of  its  extensive  system  of  factory  schools  and 
provisions  for  adult  education.  We  were  told 
that  in  this  district  of  1,500,000  there  were 
now  only  125,000  illiterates  and  the  plan  this 
year  called  for  teaching  20,000  of  these, 
leaving  105,000  illiterates  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  schools  are  supposed  to  prepare  def¬ 
initely  for  the  economic  needs  of  Russia. 
The  Central  Planning  Commission  has  de¬ 
cided  in  what  order  the  economic  resources 
of  the  country  are  to  be  developed  and  the 
schools  must  have  the  people  ready  to  do 
the  work.  The  student  is  given  guidance  and 
help  in  choosing  his  vocation,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  free  in  doing  so.  If  it  is  possible  to 
combine  the  freedom  of  the  student  with 
this  plan  of  the  Central  Planning  Com¬ 
mission,  it  will  indeed  be  a  great  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Many  new  things  are  being  tried  in  the 
educational  world  ol  Russia.  We  object 
emphatically  to  Russian  economic  policy 
but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  think  that 
Americans  could  profit  by  some  of  their  edu¬ 
cational  experiments  if  they  were  studied 
with  that  purpose  in  mind. 


BEAUTY 

A  FEW  people  have  an  inborn  love  for  every  manifestation  of  the  beautiful;  but  there  is 
probably  no  human  being  so  poor  in  soul  as  not  to  admire  some  of  the  creations  of 
man’s  efforts  to  embody  beauty,  or  some  feature  of  the  lovely  garment  of  nature.  Most  men 
care  for  certain  aspects  of  the  material  world,  even  though  it  be  no  more  than  the  dappled 
green  of  a  shaded  lawn. 


“Ethics”  F.  C.  Sharp.  (Century). 
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Nationalistic  Education  and  Beyond 

THOMAS  WOODY 

When  gentlemen  of  the  public  education  service  of  the  Keystone  State  gathered  in  Philadelphia  for 
their  last  annual  “  Schoolman  s  Week”  they  asked  Professor  Woody  of  the  chair  of  History  of 
Education^  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  review  American  education  in  the  large.  He  did. 
You  have  read  the  newspaper  accounts  of  attention  aroused  by  the  address.  The  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Philadelphia  County  Council,  memorialized  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  evils  such  as  the  council  designated  as  done  by  the  speaker 
whom  it  characterized  as  “one  Thomas  Woody.”  You  will  want  to  know  exactly  what  Professor 
Woody  said  and  all  that  he  said.  Here  is  the  complete  address. 


LKE  a  true  realist,  in  the  medieval  sense 
of  the  term,  let  me  begin  by  assert- 
^  ing  the  belief  that  there  must  be, 
and  is  to  be,  something  beyond.  Many 
facts  give  a  rational  ground  for  this  notion. 
There  must  be  something  beyond  if  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  to  continue  progressively  rather  than 
decline — blot  itself  out;  there  is  to  be,  if 
educators  throughout  the  world  understand 
the  significance  of  history  and  estimate 
truly  the  power  they  hold  in  their  hands. 
If  it  were  entirely  true,  as  Voltaire  said,  that 
history  is  a  “parcel  of  tricks  we  play  on  dead 
men”;  if  history  were,  inevitably,  a  story 
capriciously  fashioned  from  the  vast  letter 
box  of  the  past;  and  if,  hypothecating  the 
worst  situation  that  we  may  be  steeled  to 
face  the  possibility  of  it,  history  teaching 
were  to  be  dictated  by  Bill  Thompson,  the 
American  Legion,  or  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  or 
stamped  as  officially  true  by  Church  or  State, 
— we  would  then  despair  of  comprehending 
its  significance,  should  it  possess  any.  Some 
of  these,  or  similar  evils,  have  fallen  on  his¬ 
tory  in  the  past;  but  the  muse,  though  fre¬ 
quently  maltreated  and  mangled,  has  es¬ 
caped  with  enough  breath  in  her  body  to  tell 
a  significant  story  to  the  attentive,  persistent 
student.  Sometimes  the  truth  of  history  is 
caught  by  the  professional  historian;  again, 
it  appears,  he  is,  like  Lucian’s  skeptic, 
“unable  to  apprehend  anything.”  Without 
derogation  to  historians,  many  of  whom  have 


witnessed  to  the  truth  here  mentioned,  one 
may  lean,  instead,  upon  one  better  known 
as  philosopher  and  poet: 

Mauern  sek*  ich  gestiirzt,  und  Mauern  seh*  ich 
errichtet, 

Hier  Gefangene,  dort  auch  der  Gefangenen  viel. 

1st  vielleicht  nur  die  W elt  ein  groszer  Kerker?  Und 
frei  ist 

Wohl  der  Tolle,  der  sick  Ketten  zu  Krdnzen  erkiest? 

These  first  lines  suggest  to  me  the  muta¬ 
bility  of  all  human  institutions,  the  rhythm 
of  events  since  the  beginning  of  recorded 
history,  the  inevitability  of  result  following 
upon  cause.  Mutation  is  the  law  of  life — 
the  life  of  man,  the  life  of  societies,  the  life 
of  institutions.  To  the  common  man  some 
things  of  the  present  may  appear  to  have 
been  unchanging,  but  an  examination  of 
their  history  reveals  they  have  come 
triumphant  through  the  ages  and  live  to¬ 
day  because  they  have  retained  a  certain 
flexibility — a  capacity  for  growth.  Great 
institutions  which  have  survived  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  centuries — the  Church,  the  uni¬ 
versity,  the  family — each  embodies  to-day 
numerous  reorganizations,  mutations,  ad¬ 
ditions,  and  renewals;  they  bear  but  a 
shadowy  and  fugitive  resemblance  to  their 
former  selves.  Those  that  ceased  growing 
do  not  remain  to  tell  the  tale.  The  history 
of  civilization  is  strewn  with  the  wreckage 
of  nations  which  failed,  for  manifold  reasons 
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which  cannot  here  be  recounted,  to  recognize 
this  law  of  life.  The  moment  came  when 
they  worshipped  their  past  and  present 
splendors  and  would  have  sold  their  souls  to 
fix  these  forever  as  a  standard.  It  was  as  if 
they,  too,  had  whispered,  with  Faust,  to 
Mephistopheles,  and  paid  the  forfeit: 

JVerd’  ich  zum  Augenblicke  sagen: 

Verweile  dock!  du  bist  so  schon! 

Dann  magst  du  mich  in  Frsseln  schlagen 
Dann  will  ich  gern  zu  Grunde  gehn! 

Dann  mag  die  Todtenglocke  schallen 
Dann  bist  du  deines  Dienstes  frei 
Die  Uhr  mag  stehn,  der  Zeiger  fallen 
Es  ist  die  Zeit  fur  mich  vorbei! 

With  the  details  of  metamorphoses  that 
took  place  in  the  remote  past  it  is  not  feasi¬ 
ble  to  deal  here,  but  everyone  will  recall  how 
ancient  nations  hedged  themselves  in  with 
walls  of  stone  and  mortar,  of  physical  force, 
or  of  fixed  notions,  and  died  amid  the  ruins; 
how  systems  of  philosophy  lost  their  sway, 
having  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  modify 
a  jot  or  tittle  of  a  proposition;  how  the 
Church  suffered  dismemberment  and  loss  of 
authority  because  it  was  intolerant  of  new 
forces  and  ideas  which  sought  to  modify  it; 
and  how,  more  recently,  autocratic  states 
have  crumbled  before  the  onslaught  of 
popular  revolts,  refusing  to  incorporate  in 
themselves  that  justice  which  is  founded  on 
a  decent  regard  for  the  rights  of  all  men. 
Those  who  have  seen  these  things  will  be 
aware  that  our  democracy  itself  stands  but 
insecurely,  towering  above  the  abyss,  its 
continuance  depending  on  its  ability  to 
effect  those  readjustments  necessarily  in¬ 
cident  to  life  in  a  complex  industrial  world. 

Let  us  center  our  attention,  however,  on 
the  transitions  connected  with  our  immedi¬ 
ate  subject:  Nationalistic  Education  and 
Beyond.  Whence  came  this  modern  Nation¬ 
alism  in  Education,  beyond  which  we  wish 
to  see?  It  became  a  possibility  with  the 
rise  of' western  nations.  Its  potential  powers 
were  enhanced,  and  gradually  better  under¬ 
stood,  as  national  consciousness  developed 
and  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  literatures 
in  the  national,  vulgar  tongues,  and  the 
regular  use  of  those  tongues,  rather  than 


Latin,  in  many  walks  of  life,  as  in  diplomacy, 
religion  and  the  learned  world.  The  conserva¬ 
tive  function  of  education  has  been  stressed 
throughout  all  time.  As  the  Christian 
Church  of  the  West  promoted  education  of  a 
sort  for  its  benefit,  so  nations,  the  new  com¬ 
petitors  for  man’s  allegiance,  began  to  build 
educational  systems  that  should  win  his 
support  for  their  undertakings.  There  be¬ 
gan  a  warfare  that  has,  since  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  been  continuous,  seeking  to  determine 
whether  Church  or  State  should  control 
education.  There  have  been  truces,  of  course, 
when  the  fires  were  covered  but  continued 
to  smoulder,  nevertheless,  ready  to  blaze 
up  when  fanned  by  the  winds  of  fortuitous 
circumstance.  In  the  nineteenth  century, 
however,  education  under  national  aegis  and 
for  nationalistic  ends  became  the  prevailing 
mode  and  continues  ascendant  to-day.  Not 
only  the  West,  but  the  East,  too,  though 
long  skeptical,  has  accepted  education  on 
the  principles  of  nationalism  as  of  para¬ 
mount  importance.  It  requires  no  exercise 
of  imagination  to  see  that  nationalism  has 
become  the  religion  of  the  schools.  As  the 
schools  of  the  Church  were  charged  to  be¬ 
ware  of  philosophy  and  grammar,  as  at  least 
unnecessary  and,  as  many  thought,  inimical 
to  the  welfare  of  Christ’s  regent  on  earth,  so 
the  schools  of  the  nation  have  bee*  zealously 
guarded  against  alleged  subversive  subjects. 
When  the  worship  of  the  Deity  could  be  made 
to  harmonize  with  worshipful  reverence  for 
the  state  demanded  of  each  citizen,  as,  for 
example,  in  Prussia;  or  when  it  could  be 
subordinated  thereto,  the  religion  of  the 
Fathers  continued  to  be  taught.  When  it 
was  thought  the  theological  and  sectarian 
teachings  were  inherently  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  the  state,  they  were  ruled  out  of 
existence,  as  in  France.  Probably  no  other 
fact  shows  better  than  this  the  exclusive 
dominion  the  nation  has  sought  to  establish 
over  its  citizens. 

One  who  is  discriminating  in  his  judgment 
of  human  affairs  of  the  past  and  present 
centuries  must  admit  the  soundness  of  the 
statement  that  “Devotion  to  the  nation  is 
perhaps  the  deepest  and  most  widespread 
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religion  of  the  present  age.”  Accepting  the 
dogmas  of  nationalism,  each  nation  has  built 
a  wall  around  itself — a  wall,  first  of  ideas, 
erected  in  the  minds  of  helpless,  dependent 
youth,  who,  when  grown  older,  have  little 
Inclination  or  ability  to  think  or  act  inde¬ 
pendently,  save  within  the  prescribed  limits. 
Let  us  note  some  of  the  significant  and 
characteristic  features  of  nationalistic  educa¬ 
tion. 

First,  there  is  exhibited  a  tendency  to 
cultivate  the  belief  that  the  nation,  like 
kings,  can  do  no  wrong;  according  to  this 
view,  history  must  show  the  nation  to  be  al¬ 
ways  in  the  right.  This,  certainly,  is  no 
more  of  an  insult  to  a  man’s  intelligence 
than  is  the  dictum  “My  Country  right  or 
wrong”  to  his  moral  respectability.  Never¬ 
theless,  to  buttress  the  notion  that  we  have 
always  been  right  and  led  by  angelic  heroes, 
rather  than  mere  men,  laws  have  been  passed 
by  professedly  enlightened  American  com¬ 
monwealths  seeking  to  guarantee  that  the 
officially  approved  history  shall  not  be  tam¬ 
pered  with,  and  teachers  have  been  inves¬ 
tigated  for  criticizing  the  policy  of  their 
government,  which  is  supposed  to  represent 
them.  In  Italy,  anti-Fascist  professors  have 
been  dismissed  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  In  New  York,  an  act  has  been 
passed  (but  now  fortunately  repealed) 
which  would  relieve  of  their  posts  those 
teachers  who  dare  express  themselves  in 
favor  of  a  change  of  government.  The 
spirit  of  this  enactment  is  reminiscent  of  the 
Carlsbad  Resolutions  which,  a  century  ago, 
sought  to  establish  a  system  of  espionage  in 
all  universities  in  the  realms  of  the  con¬ 
federated  governments. 

History  has  been  especially  vulnerable  to 
the  onslaughts  of  the  super-patriots  of  na¬ 
tionalism  who  would  make  it,  and  have 
often  made  it,  a  means  of  propaganda  rather 
than  enlightenment.  Frederick  William  III, 
In  speaking  of  history,  declared  it  should 
“have  no  other  purpose  than  to  awaken 
patriotic  love  and  affection,  pride  in  the 
deeds  of  our  forefathers  and  the  desire  to 
emulate  them.  .  .  .”  Emperor  William  II 
followed  the  lead  by  urging  that  history 


be  taught  so  as  to  make  youth  “conscious  of 
how  the  Kings  of  Prussia  have  labored  to 
improve  the  living  conditions  of  the  working 
man.  .  .  .”  The  school,  he  continued, 

“must  make  a  special  effort  to  furnish  even 
the  youth  with  the  conviction  that  not  only 
are  the  teachings  of  Social-Democracy  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Commandments  of  God  and  to 
Christian  morals,  but  also  impracticable  of 
realization  and  dangerous  to  the  Individual 
and  to  society  at  large.  ...”  A  recent 
program  of  an  American  Education  Week 
contained  this  significant  subject:  “One 
constitution,  one  Union,  one  Flag,  one  his¬ 
tory''  (italics  mine).  In  Fitchburg,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  a  year  ago,  two  histories  were 
branded  as  British  rather  than  American, 
and  the  superintendent  was  ordered  to  cease 
using  them  pending  an  investigation  to  pass 
upon  their  purity.  To-day  the  Chicago  Board 
is  looking  in  New  York  for  an  expurgated 
history,  which  shall  give  their  sons  and 
daughters  no  cause  for  thought.  Oregon  and 
Wisconsin  passed  laws  for  pure  history  in 
1923.  New  York  City  issued  its  Report 
on  History  Textbooks  in  1922,  in  order  to 
show  scholars  and  publishers  what  ought  to 
be  done  and  what  left  undone. 

That  textbooks  not  only  suppress  un¬ 
flattering  truth  but  serve  to  inculcate  posi¬ 
tive  hatreds,  is  so  well  known  as  scarcely  to 
need  specific  instances.  The  Manchester 
Guardiati  Weekly  called  attention  to  Four¬ 
nier’s  French  Primers  (in  the  tenth  edition), 
wherein,  amid  quite  harmless  material,  there 
is  set  a  “section  of  lessons  on  the  Great 
War,”  built  around  the  theme  “Ah!  wicked 
Germans,  the  children  of  France  will  hate 
you  for  long  in  their  hearts.”  The  more 
advanced  primer  tells  the  story  of  the  war 
to  Maurice  and  Claire,  who  “learn  of  the 
child  who  in  an  occupied  village  gave  water 
to  a  dying  French  officer  [and]  was  con¬ 
demned  for  this  crime  by  a  Prussian  officer 
to  shoot  the  Frenchman.”  Is  it  strange 
when  Chauvinism  is  taught  with  the  al¬ 
phabet  that  children  master  it  from  A  to 
Z.?  The  Guardian  makes  the  sensible  sug¬ 
gestion,  to  those  who  talk  of  outlawing  war, 
that  they  begin  by  outlawing  such  textbooks. 
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A  second  characteristic  tendency  of  na¬ 
tionalistic  education  has  been  in  favor  of  a 
leveling,  standardizing  training,  designed 
to  create  a  uniformity  of  thought  and  action 
wholly  obnoxious  to  liberal,  democratic 
political  philosophy.  Bismarck  declared  the 
“child  is  like  wax,”  easily  impressed;  he  is 
like  white  paper,  from  which  the  indelible 
characters  of  his  elementary  education  will 
not  be  effaced  throughout  life.  Therefore, 
the  schoolmaster  “directs  the  country’s 
future.”  The  educational  methods,  coupled 
with  this  definite  purpose  of  controlling  the 
thought  of  the  future  citizen,  were  such  as  to 
secure  the  end.  The  youthful  mind  was 
Germanized,  the  masses  were  made  to  think 
alike,  and  even  socialists  responded  to  the 
word  of  authority  with  obedience  when  the 
war  came. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  recent  years 
have  seen  an  increasing  tendency  toward 
centralization  of  power  in  our  country, 
amounting  in  certain  cases  to  a  usurpation 
of  the  powers  of  Congress  by  the  executive. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  make  mention  of 
Roosevelt  and  Panama,  in  1903;  Taft  and 
Nicaragua,  in  1912;  Wilson  in  the  case  of 
Haiti  and  Santa  Domingo;  and  Coolidge  and 
Nicaragua  to-day.  This  is  only  an  index  to 
a  general  transformation  going  on  in  other 
fields.  As  the  executive  is  assuming  powers 
delegated  to  Congress,  so  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  is  absorbing  powers  which  were 
reserved  to  the  states.  Under  it  all  is  the  ex¬ 
pansive,  nationalistic  movement  which  has 
come  slowly,  and  at  a  comparatively  late 
date,  among  us  because  of  our  isolated  and 
naturally  protected  position  in  the  world. 
In  the  nineteenth  century,  travelers  in  the 
United  States  commented  often  on  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  American  citizen  to  think  and  act 
for  himself.  To-day  that  freedom  is  dimin¬ 
ished;  the  standardization  featured  in  every 
nationalistic  system  of  education  in  Europe 
is  in  prospect.  This  tendency  to  worship 
standardization  appears  in  many  forms 
only  a  few  of  which  may  be  suggested:  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  legislate  into  existence 
an  official  history.  The  Pennsylvania 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 


resolve  against  alien  teachers  and  states 
pass  laws  against  them.  In  1925,  the  New 
York  City  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
acting,  it  appears,  with  fervid  patriotic 
purpose,  passed  a  resolution  urging  that  only 
natural  born  citizens  be  allowed  to  become 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  cabinet 
members,  or  Speaker  of  the  House.  Many 
who  voted  for  the  resolution  must  have  been 
“finished”  in  the  lamented  “female  semin¬ 
aries”  of  the  past  century,  in  which  Amer¬ 
ican  history  was  so  frequently  omitted! 
Americanization  centers  rise  on  every  hand 
to  indoctrinate  the  newcomers  promptly 
that  they  may  be  relied  on  in  time  of  war. 
Moreover,  prominent  officers  of  govern¬ 
ment  enunciate  the  doctrine  of  supremacy 
of  our  national  will.  The  ultimate  purpose  of 
the  American  army  and  navy,  says  Mr. 
Wilbur,  “is  to  enforce  the  will  of  the  Nation 
against  those  who  oppose  that  will.”  By 
strict  regimentation  in  school  and  American¬ 
ization  centers,  efforts  are  being  made  to 
predispose  those  who  are  taught  to  act  in 
conformity  with  the  voice  of  authority  and 
to  promote  the  enforcement  of  the  national 
will  when  occasion  arises.  To  stress  uni¬ 
formity  in  thought  and  docility  in  action  is 
not  only  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  a 
democratic  state,  but  is  wholly  out  of 
harmony  with  American  principles.  Foreign 
groups  have  given  us  many  of  our  best  cit¬ 
izens;  may  yet  do  so.  Is  Granville  Barker’s 
native  American,  who  reads  the  alleged 
comics  on  every  Sunday  morning,  so  in¬ 
finitely  superior  to  the  Italian  arrival  on  our 
shores  who  indicates  a  preference  for  Dante’s 
Commedia?  How  much  more  the  foreigner 
might  contribute  of  variety  to  American  life! 
But  they  must  become  like  us  or  be  de¬ 
ported.  America  is  no  longer  a  haven  for  the 
oppressed.  The  quota  is  full! 

The  full  realization  of  nationalistic  pur¬ 
pose,  the  effectiveness  of  the  national  will,  it 
is  said,  demands  a  certain  uniformity.  To 
such  an  extent  has  the  standardization  pro¬ 
ceeded  that  the  president  of  a  great  Ameri¬ 
can  university  wrote  in  his  report  of  1921 
that  “One  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  recent 
developments  in  American  life  is  the  zeal 
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with  which  machinery  is  designed  and  built 
ostensibly  to  serve  various  public  interests 
and  undertakings,  but  in  reality  to  control 
them.  Perhaps  in  no  other  way  is  the 
decline  of  faith  in  liberty  so  clearly  marked.” 
In  a  democracy,  independence  of  mind, 
divergence  of  character,  diversity  of  opinion, 
must  be  free  to  operate  as  a  control  upon 
government.  Moreover,  this  indispensable 
“Individuality  of  character,”  said  Mill,  in 
his  justly  celebrated  essay  upon  Liberty^ 
“involves  as  of  the  same  unspeakable  im¬ 
portance,  diversity  of  education.”  (Italics 
mine.) 

A  third  notion,  fostered  in  the  past  by 
narrow  nationalistic  systems,  is  that  of  the 
manifest  high  destiny  of  the  people  within 
certain  national  boundaries.  This  is  but  to 
be  expected  from  a  people  grown  drunk 
upon  the  wine  of  history  which  exaggerates 
their  great  deeds  and  ignores  or  minimizes 
their  failures  and  pettinesses.  The  origin  of 
such  extraordinary  overvaluation  is  occa¬ 
sionally  to  be  traced  to  an  intimate  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  particular  people  with  the  secret 
plan  of  the  Divine  Mind.  This  original 
seed  is  cultivated  by  an  appropriately  de¬ 
vised  education.  Thus  William  shared  the 
information  that  “God  would  never  have 
taken  such  great  pains  with  our  German 
Fatherland  and  its  people  if  he  had  not  been 
preparing  us  for  something  still  greater. 
We  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.”  Many  un¬ 
critical  people  in  America  to-day  fall  in 
readily  with  the  theory  of  a  Methodist 
divine,  as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times, 
that  we  are  an  “amalgamation  which  God 
has  prepared  to  wage  a  great  campaign  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world.”  Naturally,  a 
nation  with  these  high  affiliations  does  not 
emphasize  that  we  are  the  most  murderous 
nation;  that  bootlegging  is  among  the  most 
highly  paid  occupations;  that  senators  pay 
high  prices  for  seats  (hoping  and  trusting  to 
be  seated);  that  high  officials  sell  out  the 
public  interests;  that  we  assault  our  neigh¬ 
bors  alleging  it  is  for  their  own  good,  and 
seek  to  compel  teachers,  here  and  there,  to 
lie  to  their  students  or  lose  their  posts.  A 
decent  humility  would  constrain  us  to  clean 
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our  house  before  joining  with  the  Most 
High  to  clean  the  world. 

But  Germany  and  America  are  not  alone 
guilty.  Fouillee,  expounding  French  educa¬ 
tion  from  a  national  standpoint,  declared, 
“France  prides  herself  in  being  par  excel¬ 
lence,  the  focus  of  those  ideas  and  sentiments 
which  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  are 
humane:  she  is  the  country  of  humanity 
.  .  .”  Pride  in  a  virtue  we  admit  we 

possess  to  a  par  excellent  degree  is  the  mother 
of  scorn  for  those  who  possess  it,  presumably 
only  in  a  less  degree,  if  at  all.  It  becomes 
accepted  as  the  mission  of  the  possessor  of 
the  “greatest  humanity,”  the  “most  perfect 
science,”  the  “perfect  religion,”  or  the  ideal 
social  economy,  to  carry  them  to  the  less 
favored  of  the  world,  frequently  regardless 
of  whether  the  latter  view  these  trumpeted 
virtues  as  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  Charle¬ 
magne  brought  Christianity  to  the  barbar¬ 
ians  at  the  point  of  the  sword;  modern  na¬ 
tions  send  Christian  missionaries  and  mar¬ 
ines  to  China,  leaving  the  Chinese  to  figure 
out  the  relation  between  them;  communist 
Russia  sought  to  bring  the  “blessing”  of 
world  revolution  to  every  door.  In  no  case  is 
there  any  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  giver  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  gift.  There  is  found  no 
saving  sense  of  humor. 

In  the  influential  work  of  Ernest  Lavisse, 
who  sought  to  rationalize  the  patriotism  of 
his  countrymen  in  such  books  as  Questions 
of  National  Education  and  Letters  to  All 
Frenchmen,  there  appears  at  times  a  degree 
of  international  catholicity;  but  this,  it  be¬ 
comes  evident,  is  more  or  less  superficial  and 
vanishes  before  such  expressions  as,  “What 
accusation  of  inhumanity  rises  against 
France.?  By  whom  is  she  accused?  Have 
we  an  Ireland,  a  Schleswig,  a  Finland,  a 
Poland? — Rather,  is  it  not  we  who  one  day 
dreamed  of  liberating  peoples,  and  has  it  not 
been  the  fortune  of  the  ideas  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  to  be  implanted  by  the  very  acts  of 
violence  of  the  Imperial  period,  in  the  most 
impenetrable  jungles  of  past  despotisms? 

.  .  .”  If  one  avers  that  he  feels  a  greater 

duty  to  serve  humanity  rather  than  the  na¬ 
tion,  Lavisse  answers:  “Humanity,  that  does 
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not  exist  as  yet;  .  .  .  it  is  not  a  fact 

.  .  .  I  defy  you  to  serve  humanity  other¬ 

wise  than  through  the  medium  of  a  father- 
land.  .  .  If  an  answer  were  sought 

to  such  a  doctrine,  it  might  be  found  in  the 
recollection  that  the  good  Samaritan,  going 
dowTi  to  Jericho,  served  humanity  not  as  a 
Samaritan  but  as  a  man;  that  one  whose 
house  is  burning  does  not  ask  the  nationality 
of  him  who  offers  first  aid;  that  history 
points  a  warning  finger  to  the  pages  of  the 
past  that  are  written  with  blood,  wherein 
we  can  read  the  truth  that  what  the  world 
needs,  above  all  else,  is  a  recognition  of  the 
precedence  of  human  rights  over  those  of 
nationality. 

A  fourth  characteristic  of  national  educa¬ 
tion,  naturally  most  pronounced  in  auto¬ 
cratic  states,  but  one  which  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  ape  in  those  that  are  more 
democratic,  is  the  establishment  of  docile 
obedience  as  an  end.  Napoleon  set  up 
obedience  as  a  primary  objective  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Those  who  proved  disobedient  were 
denounced  as  “  resisting  the  order  established 
by  God  himself."  Even  in  America  the  cry 
is  heard  that  the  acts  and  plans  of  our 
officials  should  not  be  criticized,  as  criticism 
may  cause  them  to  miscarry.  One  who 
represented  a  view'  held  by  many  declared, 
a  year  ago,  that  students  in  tax-supported 
institutions  had  no  right  to  criticize  their 
government.  On  second  thought,  however, 
it  must  be  apparent  to  every  democrat 
that  those  who  support  by  taxes,  not  only 
education  but  the  government  as  well,  are 
precisely  the  ones  who  should  be  the  con¬ 
stant  critics.  Docile  obedience  may  be 
defended  as  an  end  of  education  in  Prussia, 
in  the  France  of  Napoleon,  in  Czarist  Russia, 
and  in  the  Communist  and  Fascist  dicta¬ 
torships  of  to-day,  but  not  in  a  government 
deriving  its  just  pow'ers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed. 

A  fifth  feature  of  nationalistic  education 
is  found  in  its  most  characteristic  method 
which  stresses  repetition  and  memorization, 
instead  of  thought,  and  the  use  of  ritualistic, 
formal  ceremonies.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  mention  the  contrast  between  the  rigid 


memoriter  method  of  the  old  Prussian  ele¬ 
mentary  school  and  the  freer  method  em¬ 
ployed  here  in  times  past.  It  is  decidedly 
significant,  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  that 
with  the  rise  of  more  intense  nationalism, 
particularly  in  the  past  ten  years,  there  has 
been  injected  into  our  schools  a  ceremonial 
worship  utterly  foreign  to  their  true  purpose 
and  wholly  foreign  to  their  tradition.  In 
many  states  children  are  compelled  to  salute 
flags,  repeat  oaths  of  loyalty  and  sing  official 
songs.  These  can  and,  indeed,  will  contri¬ 
bute  to  blind  acceptance  of,  and  belief  in, 
our  national  greatness,  but  can  be  of  no 
assistance  in  producing  a  competent,  rational 
understanding  of  ourselves  and  our  relation 
to  other  nations.  Nevertheless,  so  far  have 
we  gone  in  our  blind  faith  in  things  fixed  by 
legal  enactment  that  we  pass  laws  to  manu¬ 
facture  patriotism,  religion,  science  and 
social  science,  and  have  even  attempted  to 
fix  the  value  of  Pi  by  fiat  of  a  legislature.  It 
has  frequently  occurred,  when  American 
citizens  have  stood  upon  their  inalienable 
rights  and  objected  to  such  utterly  un- 
American  nonsense,  that  extra-legal  forces 
have  rushed  in,  robed  in  w'hite  vestments 
of  one  hundred  per  cent  purity,  not  only  to 
judge  the  case  but  to  inflict  whatever  pen¬ 
alty  their  heated  imagination  demanded. 
But  the  Klan’s  Reign  of  Terror  and  the 
Legion’s  writing  of  history  are  American 
monstrosities.  Let  us  not  obscure  the  real 
significance  of  nationalistic  education  for  the 
w'orld  at  large  by  further  notice  of  them. 

Finally,  it  may  be  stated  the  nation 
strives  for  complete  possession  of  the  human 
being.  He  is  first  a  citizen  or  subject. 
Under  its  most  extreme  form  he  cannot  be, 
above  all  else,  a  man.  An  ancient  good  man 
declared,  “As  a  citizen  my  allegiance  is  to 
Rome;  as  a  man,  the  cosmos."  Under 
puflfed-up  nationalism  there  is  no  cosmos,  no 
humanity,  to  serve.  Each  great  national 
state  has  so  far  forgotten  or  ignored  the 
teaching  of  the  past  as  to  believe  itself  the 
“be  all  and  the  end  all."  All  things  can 
change  save  me  and  God.  We  are  one. 
With  ancient  mystic  this  puissant  monster  of 
to-day  might  cry: 
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Ich  bin  so  gross  une  Gott 
Er  ist  wie  ich  so  klein 
Ich  kann  nicht  unter  ihm, 

Er  uber  mir  nicht  sein. 

Mere  human  beings  have  suffered  greatly 
at  the  behest  of  those  who  so  closely  identi¬ 
fied  themselves  with  God,  whether  these 
have  alleged  the  preservation  of  morals,  the 
extension  of  a  superior  culture,  or  the  secur¬ 
ity  of  material  prosperity  as  justification  of 
their  inhumanity.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
divine  power  the  agent  assumes  the  mastery 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  of  subjects, 
in  order  that  entire  dominion  be  achieved. 
Men  are  condemned  to  complete  ignorance 
or  semi-enlightenment,  whichever  suits  the 
time,  place  and  purpose.  Men’s  bodies  and 
wills  are  shackled  to  be  ready  for  immediate, 
unquestioning  sacrifice  to  this  god.  The 
propaganda  for  military  training  of  high- 
school  and  college  boys  has  been  insistent, 
incessant,  and  increasing  in  recent  years. 

That  no  one  doubts  the  efficacy  of  such 
national  schooling  to  attain  its  end — an 
unyielding,  unflinching,  stiff-necked  pa¬ 
triotism — is  quite  evident.  The  Germans 
attributed  disaster  at  Jena  to  the  fact  that 
their  schools  had  not  yet  achieved  the  truly 
national  results  they  desired.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  schools  of  Germany  con¬ 
quered  at  Sedan.  Fouillee  declared  the 
“final  goal  of  education  is  not  only  the 
development  of  the  race  but  also  of  our  na¬ 
tionality,  our  native  country,  that  it  may 
achieve  its  mission.  Success  in  the  most 
recent  war  was  attributed  to  education  which 
developed  a  patriotism  of  striking  qualities. 
In  the  early  years  of  success  the  German 
schools  were  praised  for  the  results.  When 
defeat  came,  the  people  felt  they  had  been 
deceived;  for  some  unaccountable  reason  the 
product  of  the  schools  had  failed.  Admit¬ 
ting  the  efficacy  of  education,  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  being  able  to  build  a  narrow  haughty 
patriotism  which  shall  be  letter  perfect  in 
thought  and  act,  we  should  pause  before 
the  lesson  of  Germany’s  failure  in  spite  of 
her  success.  We  should  be  able  to  recognize 
in  her  growth,  failure  and  the  aftermath  of 
disorder  and  discontent  throughout  the 


world,  an  inescapable  warning.  That  no 
man  liveth  unto  himself  has  become  as  true 
for  nations  as  for  individuals — perhaps  more. 
We  shall  come  to  say,  “Let  no  nation  think 
more  highly  of  itself  than  it  ought  to  think.’’ 
An  education  in  national  pride,  and  limited 
in  vision  to  national  prosperity,  will  in  time 
come  to  be  seen  as,  at  least,  short-sighted. 
More,  it  will  be  held  just  as  foolhardy  as  it 
would  be  to-day  if  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  endeavoring  to  repeat  the  heroic 
strife  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  were  carefully  to 
inculcate  the  sentiments  necessary  thereto 
in  their  respective  public  schools. 

Beyond  nationalistic  education  there 
should  be  a  broader,  more  cosmopolitan 
culture.  Nationalism  itself,  as  a  supreme 
principle  in  world  affairs,  has  but  two 
choices:  one  is  destruction,  death,  decay, 
following  upon  the  theory  of  national 
sovereignty  that  the  nation  knows  no  law, 
save  that  of  might;  the  other  alternative  is 
.  toward  integration  on  a  larger  scale, 
creating  a  world  polity.  That  the  penalty 
of  the  first  choice  would  be  certain  is  held  by 
many  competent  military  men  and  econo¬ 
mists.  The  most  recent  conflict  of  nations 
almost  destroyed  the  victors  as  well  as  the 
vanquished.  With  improved  devices  the 
next  ought  to  be  more  successful.  As  a 
mere  layman  who  witnessed  Russia  grovel¬ 
ling  amid  her  ruins,  seeking  to  regain  her 
feet,  and  as  an  observer  of  the  struggles  of 
the  world  of  science  and  letters  to  maintain 
existence  amid  the  shambles  which  rampant 
sovereignties  created,  I  cannot  say  that 
complete  destruction  is  a  remote  possibility. 
That  the  second  choice  is  a  novelty,  having 
never  existed  save  in  the  mind  of  man,  and 
that  many  difficulties  are  involved,  none  will 
deny.  But  that  we  should  choose  destruc¬ 
tion  because  the  way  to  it  is  clear  and  avoid 
pulsating,  joyous,  fruitful  life  on  a  world¬ 
wide  scale,  merely  because  some  new 
machinery  must  be  devised  and  new  under¬ 
standing  must  be  reached,  is  palpably  ab¬ 
surd.  Of  this  new  order,  says  Brailsford, 
however  it  comes  to  be,  “it  must  impose 
modesty  on  the  sovereign  state,  and  erect 
above  it  a  supra-national  government  which 
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will  dare  to  limit  its  freedom  to  injure  its 
neighbours,  whether  by  economic  or  by 
political  unwisdom.  The  penalty  of  failure 
we  all  know  in  our  hearts.  It  would  not 
come,  as  it  came  to  the  Romans,  by  the 
irruption  of  barbarians  from  without.  It 
would  come  by  the  fratricidal  strife  of  peo¬ 
ples  equal  in  their  murderous  proficiency  in 
all  the  arts  of  chemical  and  aerial  warfare. 
But  of  failure  we  will  not  and  dare  not 
think.” 

The  prospect  of  a  cooperative  world 
society  is  encouraged  by  many  facts.  First, 
there  is  an  indication  of  a  growing  distrust 
of  the  old  principle  of  national  sovereignty. 
This  distrust  has  been  greatly  enlarged  by 
recent  world  experience;  as  Russell  observed 
not  long  ago,  it  is  evident  that  “nationalism 
is  bringing  the  nations  to  ruin.”  Professor 
Kilpatrick  has  declared  it  as  his  judgment 
that  “the  notion  of  a  final  absolute  and 
exclusive  national  sovereignty  is  unworkable, 
manifesting  Itself  in  fact  as  truly  a  nuisance 
in  the  world  of  practical  affairs  as  it  is  vicious 
in  the  moral  world.  Is  a  nation  subject  to 
the  moral  law?  Surely  none  among  us 
would  say  no.  ...  If  the  nation  is 
morally  bound  to  order  its  affairs  so  as  to 
respect  the  rights  of  other  nations  then  the 
notion  of  absolute  sovereignty  has  already 
been  given  up.  Mere  will  backed  by  power 
no  longer  suffices.”  This  doctrine  mani¬ 
festly  does  not  flatter  the  state  as  did  that  of 
Treitschke  and  Bernhardi;  it  holds  the  na¬ 
tion  to  a  stricter  moral  accountability  than 
does  Cecil  in  his  Conservatism.  The  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  law  against  wars  of  aggression, 
which  is  a  present  possibility,  would  mark, 
in  legal  fashion,  the  death  of  the  notion  of 
absolute  national  sovereignty  with  as  much 
finality  as  law  against  murder  limits  the 
independent  action  of  individuals  in  the 
settlement  of  their  disputes. 

Beyond  this  skepticism  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  further  tolerating  the  insolence  of  haughty 
nationalism,  acting  as  a  law  to  Itself,  there  is 
another  body  of  fact  that  may  be  witnessed 
by  everyone:  the  growth  of  world  enter¬ 
prises,  whose  disturbance,  or  complete 
cessation,  brings  idleness,  hunger  and  naked¬ 


ness  to  nationals  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
whenever  lordly  sovereignty  exercises  its 
ancient  prerogative  and  goes  on  a  rampage. 
Economic  factors  in  our  existence,  as  history 
abundantly  shows,  are  of  prime  consequence 
in  determining  our  ideas  of  religious,  educa¬ 
tional  and  political  life;  they  impose  limita¬ 
tions  determining  what  we  can  and  must  do. 

The  growth  of  nationalism  itself  was  primar¬ 
ily  dependent  on  economic  factors.  Now, 
however,  it  is  evident  that  the  world  of 
commerce  has  outgrown  the  limits  of  the 
national  state.  Many  hold  that  the  na-  j 
tlonal  governments,  when  at  peace,  do  little 
more  than  hamper  the  business  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  exchange  by  more  or  less  harmful 
barriers;  and,  when  they  exercise  their 
supreme  prerogative  of  war,  the  whole  net¬ 
work  of  world  business  is  rent  asunder.  Its 
restoration  or  reconstruction  must  wait 
until  the  mad  men  return  to  sanity  or  are 
housed  in  the  Interest  of  the  common  weal. 

A  glance  at  our  routes  of  world  trade  would 
tell  the  inquisitive  visitor  from  Mars  that 
this  our  world  is  a  unity;  but  a  second  glance 
at  our  political  maps,  with  their  Joseph’s 
coat  of  many  colors,  would  tell  him  that 
human  tradition  lingers  long  and  that  an¬ 
cient  notions  established  by  the  sovereignty 
of  kings  contend  against  the  rising  unity  of  j 
the  world,  whose  voice  comes  from  peoples  [ 
and  not  from  kings.  There  are  certain  in-  j 
dlcatlons  that  the  well-worn  phrase,  “trade 
follows  the  flag,”  may  fall  into  the  discard. 

Men  of  affairs  are  finding  ways  of  carrying 
on  in  spite  of  the  hampering  influence  of 
procrastinating  national  governments.  Rus¬ 
sia  is  a  case  in  point.  While  governments 
have  delayed,  business  men  have  gone  for¬ 
ward.  Trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  has  been  profitable  to  many 
concerns.  It  is  increasing.  Some  well- 
informed  men  have  expressed  the  belief  that 
recognition  would  have  but  little  effect  on  it.  I 
Before  official  relations  are  resumed,  many 
relations  in  which  common  men  are  inter¬ 
ested  will  already  have  long  been  a  reality. 

The  official  gesture  may  appear  somewhat 
as  an  anticlimax.  I 

This  new  life  on  a  cosmic  scale  will  demand  It 
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an  education  focused  on  world  needs,  even 
as  nationalism  demanded  a  system  whose 
objectives  did  not  extend  beyond  its  borders. 
As  national  life  and  politics,  with  its  em¬ 
phasis  on  ruthless  competition  with,  and 
strangulation  of,  neighbors,  actually  brought 
into  being  an  education  designed  to  streng¬ 
then  belief  in  itself,  so  the  education  of  the 
future  will  gradually  conform  to  the  stan¬ 
dards  required  by  a  world  whose  life  is  so 
closely  interwoven  as  to  make  unthinkable 
and  impossible  the  return  to  the  old  ideal  of 
self-sufficiency.  The  new  life  is  creating 
and  will  continue  to  fashion  an  education  in 
conformity  with  it;  but  education  itself  will 
react  upon  its  creator  and  strengthen  it. 

The  functions  of  education  are  of  two 
classes,  conservative  and  creative;  but  the 
former  has  been  stressed  to  the  almost  total 
exclusion  of  the  latter.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  seen  in  times  past  the  creative  force  of 
new  ideas  which  transformed  the  world  of 
thought  and  action.  What  the  world  needs 
more  than  anything  else  to-day,  more  than 
new  armies,  new  navies,  new  treaties,  new 
aeroplanes  or  new  gases,  is  a  new  mind.  As 
Herbart  discarded  the  mind  his  predecessors 
had  taken  for  granted  and  as  inescapable,  so 
the  world  of  to-morrow  may  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  old  mind  of  past  cen¬ 
turies,  with  its  preeminent  faculty  of 
sovereign  national  willy  is  after  all  a  hollow 
conception.  The  new  world  mind  must 
have  the  one  ability:  to  face  facts  and  weave 
them  into  conclusions — rather  than  reverse 
the  process  as  did  the  national  mind,  filled 
from  the  beginning  with  innate  ideas  and 
faculties  which  operated  regardless  of 
experience. 

Nothing  can  be  of  more  vital  importance 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  new-world  mind 
than  education.  But  education  must  pre¬ 
sent  the  true  raw  facts  of  experience  for  its 
upbuilding.  The  facts  of  life  to-day  are 
world  facts;  anything  short  of  them  cannot 
but  produce  misfits  in  the  world  society. 

In  many  quarters  the  conflict  of  the  new 
education  for  the  new  mind  is  to  be  seen. 
Nationalistic  systems  destroyed  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  mind  in  many  instances 


far  more  completely  and  ruthlessly  than  did 
the  mediaeval  Church.  There  was  revolt 
against  that  capricious  will  and  there  is  re¬ 
volt  against  this.  In  the  revolt  youth  is 
prominent.  Youth  begins  to  question  lock- 
step  education,  compulsory  military  train¬ 
ing,  naval  programs,  the  muzzling  of 
criticism  by  governments,  and  the  prej¬ 
udices  of  their  textbooks  and  teachers. 
Why?  Rebels,  Dewey  has  succinctly  set 
forth,  in  his  Human  Nature  and  Conduct 
are  the  “product  of  extreme  fixation  and 
immobilities.  Life  is  perpetuated  only  by 
renewal.  If  conditions  do  not  permit  re¬ 
newal  to  take  place  continuously,  it  will  take 
place  explosively.  The  cost  of  revolutions 
must  be  charged  up  to  those  who  have  taken 
for  their  aim  arrest  of  custom  instead  of  its 
readjustment.  .  .  .  Too  often  the  man 

who  should  be  criticizing  institutions  ex¬ 
pends  his  energy  in  criticizing  those  who 
would  reform  them.” 

In  Germany,  revolt  against  the  fixity  and 
immobility  of  the  old  system,  and  its  mis¬ 
representations,  was  voiced  in  the  Kblnische 
Folkszeitungy  November  16,  1918: 

“Wherever  the  teaching  of  history  and 
other  subjects  has  been  used  to  arouse  na¬ 
tional  hatred  it  must  be  discontinued  in  the 
future.  ...  All  biased  and  false  teach¬ 
ings  about  the  war  and  its  causes  are  to  be 
avoided.”  One  of  the  prominent  points 
in  the  program  of  the  new  Germany,  re¬ 
specting  instruction,  declared,  “All  Chau¬ 
vinism  is  to  be  banished  from  instruction 
and  especially  from  the  teaching  of  history.” 
The  honest  criticism  of  history  teaching  in 
the  past,  and  the  suggestions  as  to  necessary 
modifications  in  the  light  of  a  new  world, 
oflFered  by  Adolph  Matthias,  are  of  such 
validity  and  wide  applicability  that  they  de¬ 
serve  publicity: 

“The  history  of  our  fatherland  should  be 
presented  in  an  impartial  survey.  Light 
and  shadow,  great  heights  and  great  depths, 
heroic  deeds  and  developments,  as  well  as 
ignominious  and  disgraceful  periods  and 
epochs  should  be  presented  just  as  those 
periods  actually  were.  Indeed  there  is 
considerable  educational  value  in  the  most 
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painful  parts  of  our  historical  development. 
If  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  not  to  pass  on 
to  their  children  and  grandchildren,  then 
must  we  recognize  and  point  out  the  causes 
and  foundations  of  the  ignominious  and  dis¬ 
graceful  periods.  Our  presentation  of  his¬ 
tory  has  not  always  attended  to  this  matter 
sufficiently.  The  trumpet  tones  of  patriot¬ 
ism  have  often  disturbed  and  diverted  the 
cool  and  collected  longing  for  truth.  In¬ 
struction  in  history  should  serve  as  a  me¬ 
dium  for  the  presentation  of  the  absolute 
truth  and  should  present  nothing  to  us  in 
a  crooked,  patriotic  self-justification.  All 
facts,  including  imperial  proclamations  of 
Versailles,  should  be  carefully  considered 
under  the  accurate  focus  of  history.  Many 
events  in  the  past  have  transpired  not  with¬ 
out  our  own  great  guilt;  history  should  point 
out  the  truth  about  these  events.  .  .  . 

“Whenever  the  chief  purpose  of  history 
instruction  has  been  the  awakening  of 
patriotism  there  has  always  been  the  great 
danger  of  restricting  the  real  historic  view¬ 
point  so  that  the  historic  picture  which 
we  presented  was  distorted  and  historic 
truth  was  adulterated.  The  evaluation  of 
heroes,  of  events,  and  the  accomplishments 
of  one’s  own  people  become  flawless  and 
faultless  all  too  easily,  and  are  only  too  fre¬ 
quently  presented  as  worthy  of  emulation; 
the  participants  in  these  events  are  por¬ 
trayed  as  irreproachable;  the  other  nations 
and  personages  who  are  active  as  opponents 
are  invariably  presented  as  worthless  in¬ 
dividuals  who  were  blamable  for  everything 
that  happened,  and  wholly  sordid  and  un¬ 
fair.  We  have  always  sought  to  hush  up 
and  reconcile  faults  and  injustices  in  our  own 
history  in  order  that  we  might  thus  em¬ 
phasize  them  threefold  in  the  histories  of 
our  opponents.  .  .  . 

“Real  history  recognizes  neither  love  nor 
hatred.  It  considers  everything  impartially, 
everything  that  concerns  humanity,  white 
and  black,  just  and  unjust,  wise  and 
foolish.  .  . 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  words  of 
Erasmus:  “Give  me  for  a  few  years  the 
direction  of  education  and  I  agree  to  trans¬ 


form  the  world.”  Teach  history  through¬ 
out  the  world,  as  Matthias  suggests  it  should 
be  taught,  and  the  minds  of  men  and  women 
of  the  next  generation  will  bear  but  slight 
resemblance  to  those  of  that  just  past. 

Educators  of  the  world  are  ready,  and 
able,  to  do  their  part  in  effecting  the  growth 
of  world  understanding.  As  Professor  Mon¬ 
roe  pointed  out  in  1925:  “In  contrast  to 
this  situation,”  an  apparent  lack  of  policy 
in  other  fields,  “the  United  States  has  an 
educational  policy  .  .  .  with  which  we 

can  go  to  any  of  these  people  anywhere  in 
the  world.  As  one  goes  carrying  such  a 
message  he  will  find  a  universal  welcome. 
.  .  .”  We  may  add  that  others  are  ready 

and  able  to  come  to  us.  The  profit,  we  can 
already  see,  is  to  be  mutual.  In  no  way 
can  we  better  see  our  own  shortcomings 
than  by  comparison  of  our  school  product 
with  that  of  other  lands. 

Numerous  agencies  have  been  at  work  for 
some  years  effecting,  in  a  small  way,  this 
interchange  of  ideas,  students  and  teachers. 
An  effective  step  was  taken  toward  educa¬ 
tional  cooperation  by  the  return  of  the  Boxer 
indemnity.  Rhodes  scholarships  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years  have  been  bringing 
young  men  to  Oxford,  one  purpose  among 
others  being  “to  encourage  and  foster  an 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  which,” 
Mr.  Rhodes  believed,  would  “result  from  the 
union  of  English-speaking  peoples  through¬ 
out  the  world.  .  .  .”  The  Guggenheim 

Foundation,  sending  its  forty-odd  students 
and  teachers  to  all  parts  of  the  world  for 
study,  contributes  on  a  magnificent  scale  to 
the  same  end.  The  International  Institute 
of  Education,  in  New  York  City,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  since 
1919  has  been  promoting  the  work  of 
students  from  all  lands.  The  International 
Institute  of  Teachers  College  was  founded 
in  1923  to  assist  foreign  students,  investigate 
educational  conditions  in  foreign  countries, 
and  publish  the  results  of  such  studies.  The 
effect  of  these  organizations,  to  mention  no 
others,  is  to  dwarf  the  world  so  far  as  cul¬ 
tural  relations  and  sympathies  are 
concerned. 
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World  conferences  on  education  have  oc¬ 
curred  at  various  times  in  the  past  seventy- 
five  years,  frequently  in  connection  with 
international  expositions,  at  London,  1851; 
at  Paris  in  1855  and  1867;  at  Vienna,  1873; 
and  four  in  the  United  States — at  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1 876;  New  Orleans,  1885;  Chicago, 
1893;  and  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  These  con¬ 
gresses  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  re¬ 
cent  world  movement,  first  by  their  almost 
exclusive  attention  to  minor  reforms  and 
fads  that  were  attracting  wide  attention, 
and  second  that  no  permanent  organization 
was  effected  or  even  sought.  Many  other 
special  congresses  have  been  held  but  that  at 
St.  Louis  (1904),  with  its  emphasis  on  an 
effort  to  bring  “to  the  consciousness  of  the 
world  the  too  much  neglected  idea  of  the 
unity  of  truth,”  was  most  indicative  of 
the  spirit  of  the  new  century. 

In  1923,  after  long  preliminary  prepara¬ 
tions,  a  world  conference  was  called  to  meet 
at  San  Francisco.  Unlike  any  predecessors, 
it  exhibited  a  predominant  interest  in  world 
affairs  and  effected  a  permanent  World 
Federation  of  Educational  Associations, 
with  the  intention  of  meeting  every  two 
years.  Delegates  came  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe;  its  officers  represented  Canada, 
China,  England,  Greece,  India,  Japan, 
Scotland  and  the  United  States.  In  its  con¬ 
stitution  the  declared  purpose  was  “to  se¬ 
cure  international  cooperation  in  educational 
enterprises,  to  foster  the  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation  concerning  education  in  all  its 
forms  among  peoples  and  nations,  and  to 
cultivate  interests  of  peace  throughout  the 
world.”  There  was  to  be  remarked  a  gen¬ 
eral  sentiment  of  agreement  as  to  purpose. 
National  groups,  committed  to  education 
for  world  understanding,  met  others  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  same.  A  leaflet,  distributed 
by  the  Japan  Association  for  International 
Education,  which  typified  a  growing  con¬ 
viction  in  many  lands,  stated: 

“Education  is  the  most  suitable  and  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  realizing  human  justice  and 
of  securing  international  peace.  No  matter 
how  many  political  treaties  and  economic 
rapprochements  may  be  effected,  these  ob¬ 


jects  are  very  difficult  to  realize  when  p)eo- 
ples  entertain  misunderstandings  and  an¬ 
tipathies  one  toward  another,  and  when  a 
right  understanding  and  pure  friendship  be¬ 
tween  nations  is  being  handicapped  by 
narrow  nationalism.  .  .  .” 

Resolutions  cannot  of  themselves  ac¬ 
complish  much,  though  they  indicate  a 
healthy  change  in  viewpoint.  It  is  signi¬ 
ficant  that  the  Peace  Plan  of  the  World 
Federation,  for  which  a  prize  of  $25,000  was 
awarded  Doctor  Jordan,  specified  certain 
definite  investigations  that  should  be  made 
to  further  its  stated  objectives.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  that  “the  history  of  the  future  shall  be 
written  in  the  schools  of  to-day”  and  that 
the  Federation  “looks  courageously  toward 
the  ultimate  abolition  of  international  war” 
as  a  means  of  settling  disputes,  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  that,  among  other  things,  there  should 
be:  (i)  a  general  world  committee  on  educa¬ 
tion  for  peace,  to  function  in  connection 
with  educational  groups  of  all  nations;  (2)  a 
committee  to  study  the  teaching  of  history, 
the  types  of  textbooks  used,  their  virtues 
and  shortcomings;  (3)  a  committee  on  the 
teaching  of  patriotism  to  define  its  nature 
and  set  forth  its  values,  limitations  and 
perversions;  and  (4)  a  committee  to  study 
military  training,  without  bias,  to  determine 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Numer¬ 
ous  other  questions  are  being  studied,  but 
these  are  most  closely  connected  with  the 
features  of  the  old  national  education  which 
are  most  open  to  question. 

A  mere  enumeration  of  other  agencies 
contributing  to  the  building  of  the  new  mind 
would  tax  time  and  patience  without  further¬ 
ing  my  present  purpose.  There  is,  however, 
one  final  observation:  Education  for  inter¬ 
national  understanding  must  go  far  beyond 
the  level  of  that  obtained  for  nationalistic 
ends.  For  in  this  wider  field  it  is  more  neces¬ 
sary  than  ever  to  be  able  to  sift  truth  from 
falsehood.  One  cannot  safely  rely  on  one  au¬ 
thority;  several  must  be  compared.  The 
news  that  is  served  at  every  breakfast  table 
is  conspicuously  unreliable.  One  need  not  be 
reminded  how  often  Lenin  was  killed  before 
he  died  a  natural  death;  how  often  Trotsky 
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was  shot  before  being  actually  sent  to  Si¬ 
beria;  or  how  indefatigably  we  are  informed 
daily  of  the  “bandit’*  operations  in  Nic¬ 
aragua.  Bryce  pointed  out  the  bearing 
of  the  press  on  the  problems  of  international 
understanding  when  he  declared:  “Press 
power  is  wielded  more  effectively  through 
the  manipulation  and  suppression  of  news 
than  by  the  avowed  advocacy  of  any  poli¬ 


tical  views.  It  is  more  dangerous  in  the 
sphere  of  foreign  than  in  that  of  domestic  pol¬ 
icy,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  inter¬ 
national  good  will.”  Education  that  would 
accomplish  anything  for  world  unity  must 
cultivate  individual  intelligence  capable  of 
sifting  facts  out  of  assiduous  and  powerful 
propaganda;  must  courageously  face  the 
facts  which  nationalistic  education  feared. 


Yes  and  No  for  Parent-Teacher  Associations 

DOROTHY  WHITEHEAD  HOUGH 

Here  is  good  talk  from  the  inside.  Mrs.  Houghs  Beloit  College  graduate,  has  been  president  of 
parent-teacher  associations  in  her  home  toivn,  and  qualifies  by  virtue  of  tzuo  boys  in  school.  The 
good  sense  of  these  observations  will  appeal  to  you  who  have  had  grief  and  joy  in  connection  with 

cooperative  groups. 


Genuine  cooperation  between  par¬ 
ents  and  teachers  ought  to  be  the 
goal  of  every  Parent-Teacher  As¬ 
sociation,  yet  many  of  these  organizations 
appear  to  exist  for  every  other  purpose  than 
this  one.  Money  raising  seems  to  be  the 
primary  goal  of  certain  presidents;  sociability 
and  agreeable  entertainment  of  others. 
Fostering  a  real  understanding  between  the 
parents  and  teachers  is  often  the  last  thing 
thought  of. 

An  inverted  isosceles  triangle  might  be 
used  to  represent  the  parent,  teacher,  and 
child;  the  vertex  being  the  point  at  which  the 
parent  and  teacher  meet,  their  influences 
extending  to'the  child  at  opposite  ends  of  his 
daily  experience.  In  too  many  cases  instead 
of  a  triangle,  where  the  parent  and  teacher 
do  have  a  common  point  of  contact,  there 
is  a  rectangle,  with  a  missing  side  and  the 
great  gap  which  should  be  filled  by  some 
common  purpose  and  understanding  of  the 
child’s  needs.  Such  a  situation  as  this  figure 
illustrates  is  a  rebuke  to  the  Parent-Teacher 
organization  of  the  school. 

The  friendly  understanding  and  coopera¬ 
tion  which  are  needed  for  the  development  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  school  child  are  fre¬ 


quently  forgotten  entirely  by  the  association. 
The  officers  are  eager  to  raise  as  large  a  sum 
of  money  as  possible  so  that  their  names 
may  be  remembered  by  what  they  have  left 
behind  in  tangible  equipment  for  the  school. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  the  question  arose  as  to 
whether  the  teachers  of  a  certain  school 
would  train  the  children  for  an  entertain¬ 
ment  to  raise  money  for  the  P.T.A.  of  that 
school.  After  consulting  with  the  city 
superintendent  the  principal  of  the  school 
decided  not  to  burden  her  teachers  with  this 
extra  work.  Children  do  like  to  take  part 
in  entertainments  and  it  is  always  possible 
to  get  a  very  good  attendance  when  the 
children  perform,  but  it  is  not  quite  fair  to 
exploit  our  children  for  the  sake  of  raising 
money  even  when  the  money  is  to  be  spent 
for  school  equipment.  Such  proposals  as 
these  also  add  extra  work  to  the  already 
overburdened  teachers  and  it  is  small 
wonder  that  many  teachers  consider  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association  a  necessary  evil 
rather  than  the  help  that  it  should  be  to 
them. 

Many  Associations  work  industriously 
raising  money  to  buy  materials  for  the 
schools  that  should  in  all  fairness  be  included 
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i  In  the  school  budget.  The  same  amount 
^  of  energy  spent  in  convincing  the  school- 
board  of  the  needs  of  their  school  ought  to 
produce  better  results  in  the  long  run. 
Many  a  president  likes  to  point  with  pride 
I  to  the  expensive  books,  the  moving-picture 
!  machine  or  other  purchases  of  her  regime. 

How  many  other  presidents  feel  a  desire  to 
i*  point  out  the  number  of  closer  contacts 
■  built  up  between  mothers  and  teachers;  the 
problems  of  difficult  children  solved;  the 
study  class  for  mothers  formed  and  made 
effective  through  able  leadership? 

One  of  the  most  helpful  contacts  which 
the  Parent-Teacher  Association  may  foster 
is  the  study  class  for  mothers  of  school  chil¬ 
dren.  If  a  leader  can  be  secured  who  will 
put  enthusiasm  into  the  programs  planned, 
and  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  care 
j  of  younger  children,  such  a  group  of  mothers 
i  may  be  brought  into  a  much  closer  under¬ 
standing  of  their  children  through  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  work  that  is  being  done 
for  them  in  the  schoolroom.  Acquaintance 
3  with  the  methods  of  instruction,  by  which 
their  children  are  being  taught,  brings  the 
I.  mothers  an  entirely  new  attitude  toward 
f  the  schools.  Case-problems,  of  actual  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  school,  prepared  by  the  teachers 
ought  to  lead  to  a  greater  interest  on  the 
^  part  of  the  mothers  in  helping  their  own 
children  to  fit  into  the  social  scheme  of  the 
school  world.  Many  a  problem  child  might 
I  be  adjusted  to  his  or  her  surroundings  if  the 
I,  mothers  of  those  children  could  be  reached. 

'  Often  it  is  because  the  mothers  have  no  com- 
I  prehension  of  their  children’s  needs  that 
I  rhere  is  no  attempt  made  by  them  to  co- 
;  operate  with  the  teachers. 

There  are  so  many  excellent  outlines  for 
study  courses,  and  so  many  helps  for  the 
;  leaders  of  these  groups  that  it  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  the  difficult  task  to  lead  a  class  that  the 
uninitiated  imagine  it  to  be.  Librarians 
are  always  glad  to  be  of  assistance  and  to 
secure  such  books  as  are  available  through 
[  traveling  libraries,  when  the  local  library 
[  does  not  have  the  material  wanted.  There 
are  several  magazines  for  parents  that  carry 
^  excellent  helps  for  study  classes  and  the 


Children’s  Bureau,  at  Washington,  has  a 
goodly  number  of  pamphlets  which  may  be 
had  for  the  asking,  as  well  as  some  others 
which  are  sold  at  a  nominal  price. 
Lack  of  material  can  never  be  an  excuse 
for  not  organizing  a  study  class  among  moth¬ 
ers  in  any  locality. 

School  visiting  is  another  feature  which 
should  be  fostered  by  the  Parent-Teachers 
Association.  Many  parents  do  make  it  a 
point  to  visit  school  when  there  is  a  special 
program  being  given  by  the  children;  others 
go  to  see  the  teacher  when  a  child  comes 
home  with  a  bad  report — too  often  with  an 
unsympathetic  attitude.  A  few  mothers 
find  time  to  visit  quite  regularly  when  the 
classes  are  having  the  ordinary  routine 
lessons,  and  these  mothers  find  out  just 
what  their  children  are  actually  doing  in 
school  and  what  they  can  do  to  help  their 
children.  Acquaintance  between  mothers 
and  teachers  fosters  a  better  understanding 
for  both.  Many  times  a  teacher  will  be 
able  to  make  suggestions  to  the  mother 
which  if  heeded  will  be  of  real  benefit  to  the 
child,  and  the  mother  can  almost  always 
give  the  teacher  a  better  insight  into  the  life 
of  the  child.  Just  watching  the  mother 
often  tells  the  teacher,  who  is  a  good  reader 
of  character,  many  facts  about  the  child’s 
home  life. 

Raising  money  with  which  to  supplement 
the  often  meager  equipment  of  the  school 
room  is  a  worthy  undertaking  for  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association;  social  functions  that 
bring  the  mothers  to  the  school  and  help 
them  to  become  acquainted  with  one  another 
and  with  the  teachers  are  very  much  worth 
while.  But  back  of  all  the  various  activi¬ 
ties  sponsored  by  the  P.T.A.  should  be  a 
desire  to  build  a  closer  spirit  of  understand¬ 
ing  and  sympathy  between  parents,  teachers 
and  children. 

Very  few  communities  have  as  yet  been 
able  to  introduce  the  visiting  teacher  in  to 
the  school  corps;  the  school  nurse  is  not  yet 
considered  necessary  by  all  school  boards; 
physical  instructors  and  special  teachers 
for  the  handicapped  children  are  far  too  un¬ 
common,  and  as  yet  very  few  schools  have 
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undertaken  definitely  constructive  programs 
for  curriculum  enrichment  to  meet  the  needs 
of  superior  children.  The  P.T.A.  stands  in 
a  position  to  supplement  the  lack  of  these 
modern  advantages  to  a  wonderful  degree 
if  the  presidents  and  other  officers  will  recog¬ 
nize  the  broad  field  of  service  which  is  open 
to  them  through  the  medium  of  their  associa¬ 
tions,  and  will  undertake  to  bring  mothers 
into  a  closer  cooperation  with  the  school 
and  its  program. 

Many  mothers  take  so  little  time  and  op¬ 
portunity  to  read  either  books  or  magazines 
in  the  field  of  education  and  child  training. 
They  remember  enough  of  their  own  child¬ 
hood  and  the  methods  by  which  they  were 
trained  to  feel  satisfied  with  themselves  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  which  come  up 
in  training  their  children,  so  they  continue 
to  make  the  same  mistakes  that  have  been 
made  in  past  generations,  learning  very  little 
that  could  help  them  to  a  broader  vision  of 
their  responsibilities.  With  good  material 
available  almost  for  the  asking  it  seems  al¬ 
most  inexcusable  for  any  mother  to  remain 
uninformed  concerning  the  new  methods  of 
child  care  and  training. 

That  there  are  many  thousands  of  mothers 
who  are  seeking  help  wherever  they  can  find 
it  is  testified  to  by  the  large  subscription 
lists  of  high-grade  magazines  published  for 
their  use,  and  by  the  sales  of  standard  books 
on  various  phases  of  child  care.  The  in¬ 
terest  of  mothers  in  the  welfare  of  their 
children  is  proven  by  their  attendance  at 
Parent-Teacher  meetings.  It  is  because  of 
these  hopeful  signs  that  every  president  of 
an  association  should  be  alert  to  the  ways  in 
which  she  can  foster  a  greater  degree  of  esprit 
de  corps  between  the  parents  and  teachers 
in  the  school,  bringing  them  together  to 
talk  over  their  various  problems  and  giving 
the  teachers  an  opportunity  to  explain  away 
many  misunderstood  projects. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  cooperation 
which  might  avoid  much  unhappiness  in  the 
home.  Many  teachers  are  ambitious  to 
make  a  good  record,  to  show  off  the  work 


which  they  are  doing  in  the  school  room. 
Special  entertainments  are  planned  to 
show  off  the  children  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  extra  work  which  will  be 
required  of  pupils  and  parents.  The  making 
of  special  costumes  falls  as  a  real  hardship 
upon  many  mothers.  Where  there  happen 
to  be  several  children  from  the  same  family, 
who  require  a  costume,  the  problem  becomes 
a  tragedy.  If  the  teachers  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  mothers  they  would 
have  opportunities  to  appreciate  these  situ¬ 
ations.  If  the  parents  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  teachers,  special  exhibi¬ 
tions  would  not  be  necessary. 

Everyone  who  has  ever  served  as  president 
of  an  association  knows  that  it  is  hard  to 
get  the  mothers  who  are  most  needed  to 
come  to  the  meetings.  It  is  always  the 
same  ones  who  come  and  who  carry  the 
burden  of  the  work,  and  quite  often  these  are 
not  the  mothers  of  the  difficult  children. 
But  do  the  officers  make  a  genuine  effort  to 
meet  the  mothers  who  do  come,  and  see 
that  they  are  introduced  to  the  teachers  they 
want  to  meet?  This  is  a  weakness  of  many 
associations.  The  mothers  who  are  not  well 
known  come  once  and  no  one  pays  any 
attention  to  them — will  they  be  inclined  to 
come  again?  Probably  not  and  a  golden 
opportunity  has  been  lost  to  bring  that 
mother  into  cooperation  with  the  school. 
Social  committees  are  greatly  needed  in  these 
organizations  that  will  function  actively,  so 
that  the  mothers  who  come  once  may  find 
contacts  which  will  increase  their  interest 
in  the  school  and  in  the  work  which  their 
children  are  doing. 

A  Parent-Teacher  Association  can  be  a 
vital  function  in  a  school  just  so  far  as  it  does 
foster  a  finer  community  of  interest  and  help¬ 
fulness  between  the  three  sides  of  the  triangle 
— the  child,  the  teacher  and  the  parents. 
Presumably  this  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  the 
organization  under  discussion,  but  it  is  a 
reason  for  being  that  has  been  too  often  lost 
sight  of  because  of  the  social  and  financial 
activities  of  many  groups. 
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MABEL  BARTH  RAY 

“/  have  considered  the  pension  list  of  the  Republic  a  roll  of  honor said  President  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land.  So  do  toe.  It*s  more  than  that.  It  is  an  economy.  Hear  Mrs.  Ray,  a  former  college 
professor  of  English,  a  continuing  believer  in  the  thesis  that  whatever  strengthens  the  schools 


The  governments  of  most  civilized 
countries  provide  pensions  for  those 
disabled  in  military  or  naval  service, 
and  for  their  wives  and  families  in  the  case 
of  death;  also  for  various  state  officers  and 
public  servants  upon  retirement  from  active 
service.  By  the  term  “pension”  is  commonly 
meant  an  annuity  or  other  periodical  pay¬ 
ment  made  to  an  Individual  by  a  govern¬ 
ment,  a  corporation,  an  institution,  or 
an  employer  of  labor,  in  consideration 
either  of  past  services,  or  of  the  relinquish¬ 
ments  of  rights,  claims,  or  emoluments. 
European  governments  frequently  grant 
pensions  to  artists,  authors,  inventors,  et  al.. 
In  recognition  of  eminent  achievement,  and 
to  their  widows  and  orphans  if  they  are  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  During  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been  a  rapid 
development  of  a  system  of  state  industrial 
insurance  and  old-age  pensions.  This  is 
responsible  for  the  modification  of  the 
significance  of  the  pension,  for  thus  the 
pension  has  become  an  economic  force  of 
worthy  consideration.  Each  generation  en¬ 
deavors  to  qualify  the  members  of  the 
succeeding  generation  by  means  of  training 
and  education.  Moreover  each  generation 
tends  to  assume  a  greater  social  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  members  of  the  preceding 
generation  as  they  pass  beyond  the  stage  of 
productive  activity.  This  social  tendency 
has  produced  the  modern  pension  systems. 

ENGLAND 

The  activities  of  mutual  aid  or  friendly 
societies  and  philosophic  agencies  in  pension- 


e  nation. 

ing  public-school  teachers  in  England  have 
been  very  slight.  A  limited  number  of 
pensions  are  paid  under  certain  conditions 
to  retired  teachers  in  destitute  circum¬ 
stances  from  the  Benevolent  and  Orphan 
Fund  maintained  by  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers.  A  few  pension  annuities  have 
been  purchased  by  teachers  on  favorable 
terms  through  a  pension  fund  maintained 
by  the  Teachers’  Provident  Society,  affiliated 
with  the  National  Union. 

Long  before  pensions  for  teachers  were 
established  by  direct  legislation  in  England 
they  were  provided  on  a  small  scale  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  of  Education  es¬ 
tablished  in  1839  for  the  purpose  of  superin¬ 
tending  the  expenditure  of  funds  voted  by 
Parliament  in  aid  of  public  education. 
These  pensions  were  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
lieving  the  schools  of  incapacitated  teachers. 
Little  was  accomplished  until  1875,  when 
the  pension  system  was  revived  after  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  thirteen  years  by  joint  action 
of  the  two  Committees  of  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  England  and  Scotland.  In  1898 
when  the  pension  law  in  favor  of  public 
school  teachers  was  passed,  there  were  in 
effect  in  England  and  Wales,  two  hundred 
and  nineteen  pensions  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  of  thirty  pounds  per  annum,  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-eight  pensions  of  twenty-five 
pounds,  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two 
of  twenty  pounds.  The  total  expenditure 
for  the  year  was  roughly  thirty-six  thousand 
pounds.  The  total  expenditure  in  Scotland 
during  the  same  year  was  approximately 
five  thousand  four  hundred  pounds.  In 
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1906  the  pension  system  under  considera¬ 
tion  was  discontinued  in  England  and  Wales. 
In  1898  Parliament  passed  the  Elementary 
School  Teachers  (Superannuation)  Act  in 
accordance  with  which  certified  elementary 
teachers  have  since  been  pensioned  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales  and  until  1912  in  Scotland. 
The  act  requires  all  certificated  teachers 
while  serving  in  public  elementary  schools 
to  contribute  to  a  deferred  annuity  fund  at 
minimum  rates  of  three  pounds  per  year  for 
men  and  two  pounds  per  year  for  women. 
The  rates  of  contribution  in  1911,  fixed  by 
the  Treasury  under  the  act,  were  three 
pounds  ten  shillings  in  England  and  two 
pounds  in  Scotland.  On  attaining  the  age 
of  sixty-five  when  his  certificate  is  to  expire, 
every  teacher  is  entitled  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  such  annuity  from  the  deferred 
annuity  fund  as  his  contributions  have 
earned  in  accordance  with  annuity  tables 
fixed  under  the  act. 

The  pension  scheme,  within  its  limits  is 
fairly  sound  inasmuch  as  it 

(a)  is  universal  in  its  operation  among 
certified  teachers  (uncertified  teachers  are 
beyond  its  purview); 

(b)  provides  for  periodical  actuarial  in¬ 
vestigations; 

(c)  permits  free  circulation  of  teachers; 

(d)  protects  the  thriftless  teacher  against 
himself,  in  that  it  reserves  the  benefits 
intended  for  old  age  until  old  age  is  reached; 

(e)  is  partially  contributory; 

(f)  makes  provision  for  disability. 

There  are  three  distinct  parts  to  the 

scheme: 

1.  The  annuity,  which  is  wholly  financed 
by  contributions  from  the  teachers; 

2.  The  superannuation  allowance,  which 
is  the  state’s  contribution  to  the  scheme;  and 

3.  The  disablement  allowance,  which  is 
designed  to  meet  the  case  of  the  teacher  who, 
before  reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five,  has 
become  permanently  incapable,  owing  to 
infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  of  continuing  his 
services  in  the  schools. 

The  annuity  is  provided  from  interest  on 
the  deferred  annuity  fund.  The  amount 
contributed  to  the  fund  by  teachers  is 


compulsory  and  fixed  in  amount,  namely, 
three  pounds  six  shillings,  for  a  man,  and 
two  pounds  four  shillings  for  a  woman. 
These  amounts  are  in  the  first  place  deducted 
by  the  Board  from  the  grants  earned  by  the 
local  authorities,  and  then  in  turn  by  the 
local  authorities  from  the  teachers’  salaries. 
The  amount  of  annuity  a  teacher  receives  on 
retirement  is  fixed  by  annuity  tables,  and 
by  the  number  of  contributions  he  has  made 
to  the  annuity  fund,  no  matter  how  few  or 
broken  those  contributions  may  have  been. 
The  tables  are  subject  to  revision;  septennial 
valuations  show  whether  the  interest  derived 
from  the  fund  and  the  mortality  of  teachers 
justify  the  rate  of  payments  indicated  by 
the  tables.  In  no  case  can  the  money  be 
drawn  before  the  age  of  sixty-five  is  reached 
or  obtained  in  a  lump  sum  by  the  teacher 
or  his  relations.  The  annuity  ceases  at 
death  without  further  compensation  to  his 
estate,  nor  does  the  estate  receive  anything  if 
he  dies  before  reaching  sixty-five;  his  contri¬ 
butions  simply  go  to  swell  the  deferred  annu¬ 
ity  fund.  The  maximum  annuities  obtainable 
are  £35.45  for  men;  £18.63  for  women. 

The  superannuation  allowance  is  the  con¬ 
tribution  made  by  the  state  in  the  form  of 
a  life  annuity  toward  the  total  pension 
granted  to  teachers.  It  is  only  paid  to 
teachers  who  have  contributed  to  the  de¬ 
ferred  annuity  fund  at  least  half  the  number 
of  years  they  have  been  certificated.  Con¬ 
tinuous  service  is  not  essential.  The  rate  of 
payment  is  the  same  for  both  men  and 
women — £i  for  each  year  of  recorded  service. 
Normally  a  teacher  on  reaching  sixty-five 
years  may  expect  £40  superannuation  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  forty  years  of  service. 
Full  annuities  can  not  be  received  till  1939, 
when  the  scheme  will  have  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  forty  years.  The  Board  has,  there¬ 
fore,  augmented  the  superannuation  al¬ 
lowances  of  all  teachers  who  recorded  service 
prior  to  1899.  The  superannuation  allow¬ 
ances  are  not  provided  out  of  any  invested 
funds,  but  as  they  fall  due  by  vote  of 
Parliament  upon  the  estimates  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

The  disablement  allowance  has  certain 
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conditions  attached  to  it.  The  teacher 
must  have  served  at  least  ten  years  of  re¬ 
corded  service  before  becoming  entitled  to 
it,  and  also  one  half  the  years  which  have 
I  elapsed  since  he  became  certificated.  The 
I  amount  of  disablement  allowance  is  calcu¬ 
lated  upon  the  length  of  service  and  at  the 
j  following  rate: 

(a)  For  men:  £20  for  the  minimum  ten 
years  of  recorded  service,  with  the  addition 
of  £i  5s.  od.  for  each  extra  year  of  service. 

(b)  For  women:  £15  for  the  minimum  ten 
years,  with  £i  added  for  each  extra  year. 

Certain  other  regulations  governing  the 
disablement  allowance  are  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  malingering,  to  provide  for  triennial 
!  medical  examination  and  reconsideration, 

Ito  prevent  married  w’omen  from  receiving 
it,  etc.  The  disablement  allowances  are 
granted  by  Parliament,  or  more  strictly 
j  speaking,  by  the  Treasury  out  of  moneys 
provided  by  Parliament  on  the  estimates  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  A  teacher  who 
I  accepts  a  disability  pension  forfeits  his  right 
li  to  an  annuity  from  the  deferred  annuity 
s  fund  unless  he  later  reenter  the  service. 
In  1909  there  were  936  men  and  688  women 
teachers  in  England  and  Wales  in  receipt 
of  superannuation  pensions  aggregating 
£32,261  and  £18,525  respectively.  Also  406 
men  and  1,205  women  were  drawing  dis¬ 
ability  pensions  amounting  to  £14,606  and 
£30,306  respectively. 

Pensions  have  never  been  provided  to 
any  material  extent  for  secondary  and 
university  teachers. 

This  national  pension  scheme,  while  ex¬ 
cellent  in  many  ways,  is  obviously  unable  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  care  for  teachers 
adequately  in  old  age.  Consequently  many 
local  authorities — London,  Birmingham, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bradford,  New¬ 
castle,  Croydon,  Halifax,  Bootle,  Derby, 
etc. — have  established  local  systems  of 
pensions  to  supplement  the  national  pro¬ 
vision.  These  local  schemes  vary  so  much 
with  regard  to  detail  that  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  them  within  the  limits  of  anything 
short  of  a  book.  All,  it  may  be  said,  are 
contributory,  all  are  supplemented  by  con¬ 


tributions  from  the  corporation,  and  all  are 
planned  so  that  a  teacher  leaving  the  local 
service  loses  everything  that  has  accrued  to 
him  except  the  amount  of  his  own  contri¬ 
butions.  This  latter  feature  discourages 
free  movement  of  teachers  from  place  to 
place  and  is  provincial  rather  than  national 
in  spirit.  These  local  systems,  however, 
will  continue  to  flourish  until  government 
makes  more  adequate  provision  for  teachers 
through  the  national  pension  system. 

FRANCE 

Prior  to  1853  little  was  done  in  France  in 
the  way  of  pensioning  teachers.  Primary 
(public-school)  teachers  were  required  to 
contribute  to  savings  and  insurance  funds 
from  which  they  received  on  retirement 
in  a  lump  sum  the  total  accumulated  amount 
and  proceeds  of  their  deposit,  while  second¬ 
ary  and  university  teachers  were  required 
to  contribute  to  a  specified  State  fund  from 
which  they  were  regularly  pensioned  on 
retirement. 

Beginning  in  1844  large  mutual-aid 
societies  of  primary  teachers  have  grown 
up  in  France,  one  of  the  chief  activities  of 
which  has  been  the  provision  on  compulsory 
basis  of  small  pensions  for  their  members, 
supplementary  to  civil  pensions.  They  are 
voluntary  organizations  subject  to  certain 
legal  regulations.  There  is  one  such  society 
in  each  department  or  county.  The  pensions 
provided  have  averaged  only  about  fifty 
francs  per  annum. 

In  1853  the  present  civil-pension  law  of 
France  was  enacted,  which  included  in  its 
provisions  essentially  all  teachers  engaged 
in  public  education  of  all  grades — primary, 
secondary,  and  higher — except  members  of 
the  teaching  orders.  All  persons  within  the 
purview  of  the  law  were  classified  in  two 
divisions,  the  active  group  and  the  sedentary 
group.  All  persons  in  these  groups  were 
required  to  pay  contributions  in  support  of 
the  pension  system  as  follows: 

(1)  five  per  cent  of  the  salary  received 
each  year, 

(2)  one  twelfth  of  the  salary  of  the  first 
year  of  service. 
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(3)  one  twelfth  of  each  subsequent  increase 
in  the  annual  amount  of  the  same. 

The  general  conditions  of  eligibility  are 
thirty  years  of  service,  the  attainment  of 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  regular  retirement  by 
the  minister.  For  persons  with  fifteen 
years  of  service  in  the  active  group,  the 
conditions  are  twenty-five  years  of  service, 
the  attainment  of  the  age  of  fifty-five,  and 
regular  retirement.  The  normal  pension 
is  one  sixtieth  of  the  average  salary  during 
the  last  six  years  of  service,  multiplied  by 
the  total  number  of  years  in  service.  But 
for  those  serving  twenty-five  years  in  the 
active  group,  the  annual  pension  is  one 
fiftieth  of  this  average  for  each  year  of 
service.  Special  provisions  were  made  for 
pensions  in  certain  cases  of  disability  after  a 
large  part  of  the  required  service  had  been 
completed.  The  pensions  of  teachers  may 
not  exceed  two  thirds  of  the  average  salary 
upon  which  they  are  computed. 

At  first  all  teachers  belonged  to  the 
sedentary  group,  but  by  a  law  of  1876 
regular  teachers  in  public  infant  schools, 
lower  and  higher  primary  schools,  and 
normal  schools  were  transferred  to  the 
active  group  where  they  have  since  re¬ 
mained.  Further,  this  law  provided  that  the 
pensions  of  these  teachers  should  be  com¬ 
puted  on  the  basis  of  the  six  highest  annual 
salaries  received,  regardless  of  their  time 
or  order.  Minimum  pensions  of  600  francs 
for  men  teachers  and  500  francs  for  women 
teachers  were  established. 

The  act  of  1853  also  provided  pensions 
under  given  conditions  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  teachers.  Prior  to  this  little 
worthy  of  mention  had  been  done  in  favor 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  teachers  or 
other  officers,  and  little  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  since  apart  from  the  regular  require¬ 
ments  of  the  law  of  1853.  Voluntary  and 
philanthropic  activities  in  this  field  have 
been  meagre  in  comparison  with  those  in 
Germany.  The  law  of  1853  conferred  the 
right  to  a  pension  upon  the  widow  or 
parentless  children  of  a  functionary  who 
was  either  drawing  retiring  pension  under 
this  act  or  had  completed  the  period  of 


service  required  for  eligibility  to  such  a 
pension  at  the  time  of  his  death,  provided 
the  marriage  occurred  at  least  six  years 
before  the  cessation  of  the  husband’s  func¬ 
tions.  The  widow’s  pension  is  one  third 
the  pension  the  husband  was  drawing  or 
would  have  been  entitled  to  if  he  had  retired 
at  the  time  of  death.  Whenever  from  death 
or  other  cause  the  widow’s  pension  is  no 
longer  paid  to  her,  it  is  divided  equally 
among  her  surviving  children  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  In  case  the  widow  stands 
in  the  relation  of  stepmother  to  the  surviving 
orphans,  the  pension  is  shared  between  the 
widow  and  children.  By  virtue  of  a  decree 
of  the  Council  of  State  in  1882  the  children 
of  deceased  women  teachers  have  pension 
rights  corresponding  to  those  enjoyed  by  the 
orphans  of  male  officers.  This  is  considered 
important  in  this  connection  since  the 
women  teachers  now  slightly  outnumber  the 
men  in  the  public  schools  of  France,  and 
many  of  the  women  are  married. 

The  scales  of  payment  seem  strikingly 
small,  but  the  standard  of  comfort  is  low 
among  the  thrifty  French.  The  teacher 
enjoys  security  and  respect;  if  in  the  country 
he  can  generally  increase  his  salary  by  a 
hundred  or  two  hundred  francs  as  secretary 
to  the  “maire,”  and  his  children  are  educated 
free  in  secondary  schools. 

GERMANY 

The  oldest  and  best-developed  systems  of 
teachers’  pensions  are  found  in  various  states 
of  the  German  Empire.  Voluntary  systems 
more  or  less  local  in  character  have  long 
existed  there,  but  they  have  been  completely 
overshadowed  by  public  systems.  Until 
well  into  the  nineteenth  century,  so  far  as 
public  provision  was  made,  German  public- 
school  teachers  were  commonly  pensioned 
at  the  expense  of  their  successors  in  office. 
A  superannuated  teacher  was  assigned  a 
fraction,  usually  one  third,  of  the  regular 
income  of  his  former  position  until  death. 
The  new  teacher  was  obliged  to  get  along 
on  the  balance  of  the  regular  income  so  long 
as  his  predecessor  survived.  This  scheme 
was  replaced  in  the  various  states  at  differ- 
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ent  points  in  the  last  century  by  modern 
pension  systems.  Contributions  were  re¬ 
quired  from  teachers  at  first  in  most  cases. 

In  Prussia,  which  comprises  approxi¬ 
mately  two  thirds  of  the  empire,  the  great 
body  of  school  teachers  were  pensioned 
under  the  old  scheme  until  1885,  when  a 
modern  non-contributory  system  in  favor 
of  such  teachers  was  introduced  throughout 
the  kingdom  by  a  law  of  that  year.  This 
law  was  closely  patterned  after  the  civil 
pension  act  of  teachers  in  all  public  normal 
schools  and  all  public  secondary  schools. 
In  1894  ^  similar  act  was  passed  affecting 
teachers  in  public  middle  schools  and  girls’ 
secondary  schools.  These  three  acts  slightly 
amended  occasionally,  are  very  much  alike 
in  their  provisions  so  far  as  teachers  are 
Immediately  affected.  None  requires  con¬ 
tributions  from  teachers.  The  chief  differ¬ 
ences  are  on  the  side  of  public  financial 
support  which  varies  from  purely  local  to 
various  combinations  or  to  purely  State  sup¬ 
port.  All  pensions  of  folk  school  teachers 
are  paid  by  the  State  up  to  seven  hundred 
marks;  the  remainder  is  paid  by  county 
mutual  associations  of  local  school  districts 
organized  by  law  for  that  purpose.  The 
laws  under  consideration  apply  to  all  full¬ 
time  teachers.  The  recognized  conditions 
of  eligibility  are  at  least  ten  years  of  service 
and  regular  retirement  by  the  proper  educa¬ 
tional  authorities  on  account  of  permanent 
disability  or  after  sixty-five  years  of  age. 
The  pension  is  graded  according  to  teaching 
income  and  length  of  service.  Its  amount  is 
determined  at  present  by  the  following 
formula: 

[  5  Vo'  (number  of  years  of  teaching 
between  tenth  and  thirty-first  year)  -|-  Vo 
(number  of  years  of  service  between  thirtieth 
and  forty-first  year)]  X  [teaching  income  at 
retirement). 

The  range  of  the  pension  is  thus  from  one 
third  to  three  fourths  the  income  at  retire¬ 
ment.  In  general  the  income  consists  of 
regular  salary  plus  free  house  rent  or  the 
equivalent  in  money.  The  pension  systems 
for  public-school  teachers  in  the  small  states 
of  Germany  are  similar  to  those  in  Prussia. 


II7 

The  chief  differences  are  in  Bavaria,  where 
contributions  from  teachers  are  still  re¬ 
quired,  and  where  in  general  pensions  are  not 
graded  according  to  salary,  but  are  in 
absolute  amounts. 

Pensions  have  long  been  provided  through¬ 
out  Germany  for  widows  and  orphans  of 
public-school  teachers.  The  first  agencies 
were  voluntary  mutual  associations  of 
teachers  and  special  funds  for  philanthropic 
sources.  Such  agencies  are  still  active,  but 
they  are  now  merely  supplementary  in  a 
small  way  to  State  pension  systems.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century  the 
families  of  deceased  folk-school  and  middle- 
school  teachers  were  pensioned  rather  in¬ 
adequately,  from  county  pension  funds, 
which  all  men  teachers  were  required  to 
join.  At  first  the  funds  were  supported 
almost  entirely  by  the  teachers,  but  the 
relative  amount  of  public  support  gradually 
increased  until  1889,  when  it  became  com¬ 
plete.  Until  1882  the  families  of  deceased 
teachers  were  pensioned  through  the  agency 
of  a  State  fund  primarily  for  State  servants, 
to  which  the  teachers  were  required  to  con¬ 
tribute.  By  the  terms  of  a  series  of  laws 
and  orders  beginning  in  1882  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  teachers  in  all  public  folk 
schools,  middle  schools,  normal  schools, 
and  both  boys’  and  girls*  secondary  schools 
are  now  pensioned  on  essentially  the  same 
basis  except  for  differences  in  the  sources  of 
support.  With  rare  exceptions  no  contri-  ^ 
butions  are  required  from  teachers.  In 
general  a  widow’s  pension  is  forty  per  cent 
of  the  pension  her  husband  was  drawing  or 
would  have  been  entitled  to  if  retired  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  pension  of  a  father¬ 
less  child  is  one  fifth  of  the  mother’s  pension, 
that  of  a  parentless  child  is  one  third  of 
the  same  amount.  The  sum  of  the  pensions 
of  a  deceased  teacher’s  family  may  not 
exceed  his  own.  The  pension  lapses  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  or  death  of  the 
pensionee,  and  in  the  case  of  the  orphans 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  present  pension 
systems  in  the  smaller  states  were  established 
much  earlier  on  the  whole,  and  the  widow 
and  orphan  receive  less.  Otherwise  they 
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are  quite  similar  to  the  Prussian  system. 
The  chief  differences  again  are  in  Bavaria, 
and  they  correspond  to  those  obtaining  in 
the  case  of  teachers’  pensions. 

In  general  it  has  been  customary  for  uni¬ 
versity  teachers  in  Germany  to  retain  their 
positions  until  death.  When  disablement 
or  old  age  has  overtaken  them,  they  have 
been  released  from  the  duty  of  lecturing 
without  loss  of  position  or  salary.  The 
only  loss  has  been  in  lecture  fees.  This 
plan  prevails  throughout  Prussia  today. 
In  some  of  the  smaller  states,  however, 
regular  pensions  are  provided,  graded  ac¬ 
cording  to  salary  and  length  of  service. 
Pensions  are  also  provided  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  German  university  teachers, 
chiefly  through  the  agency  of  special  funds 
maintained  in  connection  with  the  several 
universities.  Most  of  these  funds  are  quite 
old.  They  have  been  supported  from  dona¬ 
tions,  State  appropriations,  and  contribu¬ 
tions  from  teachers.  In  a  few  universities, 
widows  and  orphans  are  pensioned  directly 


from  university  or  State  funds.  Widows’ 
pensions  range  from  a  small  sum  to  about 
two  thousand  marks.  Orphans’  pensions 
are  very  much  smaller. 

Comparing  values  and  diflferences  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  money,  the  Prussian 
elementary  school  teacher  receives  a  higher 
remuneration  for  his  services  than  teachers 
in  a  similar  position  in  England  or  America, 
and  with  the  prestige  of  the  State  behind 
him  enjoys  a  far  higher  social  position.  The 
provision  of  a  house  in  close  connection  with 
the  schools  forms  an  important  element  in 
securing  good  teachers  and  retaining  their 
services.  Assured  of  a  comfortable  salary 
adjusted  to  local  circumstances  and  undis¬ 
turbed  as  to  the  future  because  of  the 
security  of  tenure  and  the  provisions  for 
himself  on  retirement  and  for  his  family  in 
the  event  of  his  death,  the  Prussian  teacher 
finds  little  to  interrupt  him  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  definite  task  for  which  he 
has  been  just  as  precisely  and  definitely 
trained. 


Going  to  School  at  Thirty 

ZOE  HOBBS 

Here  is  the  big  idea  as  seen  from  the  benches.  Miss  Hobbs,  cvho  lives  in  Brookline,  zvrote  boston 
OVERTONES  and  FROM  ROTTERDAM  TO  RANGOON  over  the  name,  Gloria  W ordell.  She  has  acted 

and  news  papered,  and  now  is  studying  law. 


Circumstances  over  which  i  had 

no  control  prevented  me  from  get¬ 
ting  a  high-school  education.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  I  do  control,  make  it  imperative 
that  I  get  one  at  thirty,  or,  to  be  perfectly 
frank,  I  am  studying  to  be  an  attorney  and 
you  cannot  take  the  bar  examination  in  my 
state  unless  you  have  had  a  high-school 
education  or  its  equivalent.  I  am  after 
the  equivalent. 

The  past  twenty  years  of  my  life  have 
been  free  from  monotony.  As  a  newspaper 
reporter  I  met  and  mingled  with  some  of  the 
finest  minds  in  the  country.  From  A1  Jol- 


son  to  Clarence  Darrow,  I  thought  I  held 
my  own  rather  well.  Harry  Thaw  appeared 
to  be  a  good  sport  and  once  went  out  of  his 
way  to  do  me  a  favor.  Earl  Grey  of  Canada 
is  a  pleasant  personal  memory  against  the 
salty  background  of  Digby,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  under  cross  examination  by  District 
Attorney  Edward  D.  Swan  of  New  York, 
who  rattled  around  in  the  shoes  of  William 
T.  Jerome,  I  talked  back  and  sassed,  but  if 
h  =  loo  and  t  =  lo,  what,  I  ask  you,  is  the 
value  of  h  plus  t  ? 

We  are  a  peculiar  assortment,  this  evening 
high-school  class.  The  girl  beside  me  is  also 
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an  ex-reporter,  so  we  remain  together  in  self 
defense.  The  little  Jewess  across  the  =  aisle 
munches  a  tootsie  roll  and  leaves  the  class¬ 
room  two  or  three  times  during  the  session, 
having  to  pass  some  girls  in  the  front  row, 
who  giggle  insinuatingly  as  she  goes  by. 

We  are  now  on  Constructive  English  and 
“vulgar,  coarse  and  ill-chosen  words,” 
says  Lord  Chesterfield  in  a  letter  to  his  son, 
“will  deform  the  best  thoughts  as  much  as 
rags  and  dirt  will  the  best  figure.”  The 
English  teacher  is  speaking  and  I  recall  the 
crudeness  of  speech  in  an  editorial  room  of  a 
newspaper,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  country. 

A  musical  comedy  star  who  earns  $2,5CX) 
per  week  plus  percentage  on  “the  house” 
said  during  a  curtain  speech,  “I  have  got 
the  kick  of  my  life  in  returning  back  to 
Boston.  You  sure  are  a  wonderful  lot!” 
The  “w'onderful  lot”  applauded  frantically, 

yet  -  in  a  Brookline  rooming  house  at 

Coolidge  Corner,  Massachusetts,  a  former 
college  professor  and  his  uncomplaining  wife 
live  on  less  than  $2,500  a  year  and  support 
a  forty-five  year  old  daughter,  who  roams 
the  streets  and  haunts  various  metaphysical 
societies  looking  for  the  truth,  spelt  with  a 
capital  “T. ” 

A  woman  in  early  middle  age  is  over  by 
the  door;  her  son  has  just  entered  high 
school  and  she  wants  to  keep  up  with  him. 
In  the  daytime  she  works  behind  the  glove 
counter  of  a  downtown  department  store. 

We  are  a  strange  assembly  from  many 
w'alks  of  life  and  widely  assorted;  but  what 
has  brought  us  together,  in  this  small,  poorly 
ventilated  room  in  the  shadow  of  the  State 
House,  after  ten,  fifteen  and  even  twenty 
years  away  from  the  school  gang?  We  want, 
we  must  have,  an  education,  the  moral  and 


intellectual  faculties  have  been  untrained, 
or  at  least  only  superficially  attended.  The 
finer  mechanisms  of  our  minds  are  not  func¬ 
tionally  reciprocal.  Strut  as  we  wdll,  we  are 
out  of  step  with  those  who  really  know. 
There  is  no  compromising  with  knowledge, 
a  clear  perception  of  this,  that  or  the  other 
truth  is  befogged  by  every-day  colloquialisms, 
personal  prejudices  and  ignorance. 

It  is  not  always  a  case  of  “  I  ain’t  got  no 

- ,”  nor  “You  don’t  know  nothing,”  or 

even  of  a  nice,  white  diploma  bound  by  a 
pretty  ribbon,  but  of  actual  life  and  living. 

We  do  thus-and-so  today  because  man 
has  done  thus-and-so  in  the  past.  Pioneers 
in  all  lines  of  endeavor  have  tried  to  make 
the  way  easy.  Worlds  passing  down  the 
flood  of  time  have  cried,  “We  failed  be¬ 
cause,”  or  “We  conquered  in  spite  of - ” 

and  lacking  in  all  originality  w^e  will  some  day 
do  the  same. 

But  today  the  hue  and  cry  for  education 
is  greater  than  ever  before.  Every  year 
there  are  more  schools,  more  books  and 
more  teachers.  We  are  also  living  in  an  age 
that  years  hence  will  make  the  adventure- 
loving  one  exclaim,  “Oh,  to  have  lived  then!** 

Well,  we  are  living  the  “then”  now.  Let 
us  make  the  best  of  it;  i.  e.  by  properly  ap¬ 
preciating  the  past,  the  series  of  events,  the 
interesting  people  who  have  made  our  pres¬ 
ent-day  civilization  possible.  We  shall  not 
get  this  appreciation  by  or  from  the  head¬ 
lines  of  our  newspapers,  nor  from  the  drawing 
rooms  where  we  ourselves  have  fourflush- 
ingly  held  forth;  but  from  a  serious  applica¬ 
tion  of  life  and  learning,  as  given  to  us  by 
those  who  are  gone  or  by  contemporaries  who 
are  living  to  teach  with  authority;  the  author¬ 
ity  that  at  thirty  makes  us  again  turn  hum¬ 
bly  to  our  school  books. 


Jazzing  Up  Our  Mathematics 

ARRETTA  L.  WATTS 

“  Be  wise  with  speed,”  said  Young,  the  old-fashioned  poet  of  our  fathers’  time.  When  a  Missouri 
woman  goes  into  journalism,  practises  it  in  New  York  and  St.  Louis,  teaches  it  in  California, 
and  touches,  as  here,  on  practices  of  elementary  schools  and  others,  you  have  something  worth 

reading. 


AFTER  all,  the  staid  old  philosopher 
must  have  been  wrong  when  he 
^  said  “There’s  no  royal  road  to 
learning.’’  The  truth  of  the  ancient  adage 
seems  to  be  giving  way  in  the  light  of  modern 
science  and  especially  in  the  teaching  of 
mathematics — at  least  if  one  may  judge  by 
modern  schools  which  pride  themselves  on 
latest  methods. 

One  has  only  to-day  to  step  into  a  class¬ 
room  and  see  in  operation  a  class  in  arith¬ 
metic  or  perhaps  geometry  to  be  convinced 
that  mathematics  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
completed  body  of  facts — the  same  yester¬ 
day,  to-day,  and  forever. 

Yes,  our  conservative  old  arithmetic — 
that  real  test  of  the  “three  R’s”  which  those 
of  us  of  the  last  generation  were  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  was  as  unchangeable  as  the  law  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  is  not  after  all  that 
rigid,  static  thing  we  supposed  it  to  be,  but 
instead  it  is  an  extremely  dynamic  and 
flexible  affair — ever  changing  and  molding 
to  meet  the  current  need. 

Arithmetic  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  It  is 
no  longer  “taught  to  the  tune  of  the  hickory 
stick.”  Staid  and  set  as  we  had  supposed 
it  to  be,  it  has  its  fashions.  The  hooped- 
skirt,  puffed-hair  age  in  this  formerly  re¬ 
garded  “exact  science”  has  changed  to  the 
bobbed  hair,  short-skirt  style. 

Visit  the  modern  arithmetic  class  and  you 
will  observe  that  no  longer  does  the  youth 
wrinkle  his  brow  over  double-decker  frac¬ 
tions  that  used  to  keep  some  of  us  with  reel¬ 
ing  brain  “standing  on  the  floor”  or  “in  for 
hours  after  school.”  To-day  the  old  two 


story  fraction  has  gone  out  of  date  and  the 
modern  student  in  arithmetic  finds  the 
bungalow  type  sufficient. 

1  he  modern  student  does  not  find  himself 
confronted  as  did  the  disciples  of  Ray  and 
Wentworth  with  a  phalanx  of  mounted 
figures  charging  across  the  page,  file  after 
file,  challenging  their  pursuers.  For  the 
most  part  they  have  been  dismounted,  and 
hundreds  of  fat  old  common  fractions  like 
iif  or  Ti  have  been  discarded  for  the  trim¬ 
mer,  thin  models  like  f  or  f  or  for  even  the 
more  practical  decimal  fractions  like  .2  or  .75. 

With  automobile  and  airplane  distances, 
baseball  records,  weather  reports,  railroad 
timetables,  balloon  tires,  averages,  and  vari¬ 
ous  scientific  and  technical  calculations  all 
being  reduced  for  the  most  part  in  deci¬ 
mals,  there  is  little  need  to-day  they  tell  us 
for  much  that  was  formerly  taught  in  com¬ 
mon  fractions.  This  situation  is  becoming 
much  further  emphasized  as  we  get  a  more 
general  use  of  the  metric  system. 

Gone  too  in  the  modern  arithmetic  is  the 
old  G.  C.  D.  and  the  L.  C.  M.  which  some  of 
us  were  taught  to  hold  almost  in  reverence 
and  always  in  the  belief  that  they  were 
“essential”  and  as  firm  as  the  Rock  of  Gib¬ 
raltar.  We  grew  up  under  the  illusion  that 
when  their  principles  were  mastered  we  were 
at  least  another  step  along  the  stony  path  of 
knowledge. 

“True  discount,”  “partial  payments,” 
“partnership,”  “compound  proportion,” 
“alligation” — what  memories  these  pro¬ 
cesses  recall — blackboards,  slates,  chalk  dust 
(for  those  were  the  days  before  dustless 
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crayon) — and  miles  of  figures  to  be  erased 
and  done  all  over  with  those  never-ending 
3’s  and  6’s  that  would  never  come  out  even. 

But  all  that  has  been  cast  into  the  discard 
pile  and  the  modern  youth  smiles  knowingly 
by  unsympathetically  as  he  listens  to  these 
ancient  tales  of  slow  and  obsolete  processes 
used  by  his  elders  and  thanking  his  stars  all 
the  while  that  he’s  living  in  a  new,  electric 
and  more  enlightened  age. 

The  youth  in  the  modern  arithmetic  class 
is  not  concerned  with  mathematical  gym¬ 
nastics.  He  never  has  to  rack  his  brain 
over  such  a  gloomy  prospect  as  “  How  many 
men  wrill  be  required  to  dig  a  cellar  45  feet 
long,  34.6  feet  wide  and  12.3  feet  deep,  in  3 
days  of  12.3  hours  each,  if  6  men  can  dig 
a  similar  one  22.5  feet  long,  17.3  feet  wide 
and  10.25  deep  in  3  days  of  10.25  hours 
each?” 

Nor  is  he  ever  called  upon  to  trouble  him¬ 
self  with  such  an  error  in  judgment  as  the 
following:  “If  a  grocer  mix  8  pounds  of  tea 
worth  60  cents  a  pound  with  6  pounds  of  tea 
worth  70  cents  a  pound,  2  pounds  worth 
$1.10  a  pound  and  4  pounds  worth  $1.20  a 
pound  what  will  the  mixture  be  worth  ?  No 
matter  what  the  value  of  a  pound  may  be 
from  the  standpoint  of  arithmetic,  we  know 
that  such  a  mixture  wouldn’t  be  worth 
much. 

Instead  of  spending  his  time  on  such  im¬ 
practical  mathematical  facts,  the  modern 
student  is  perhaps  working  out  a  formula  for 
getting  around  the  city  figuring  out  a  sav¬ 
ings  bank  account,  the  number  of  calories  af¬ 
forded  in  a  plate  of  corned  beef  and  cabbage 
or  changing  a  centigrade  into  a  Fahrenheit 
reading.  Or  he  may  be  working  out  a  parcel- 
post  problem,  a  baseball  record,  the  speed  of 
an  airplane  or  steamship  or  making  a  graph 
showing  the  increase  during  the  last  five 
years  in  summer  tourists  to  Europe  or  the 
increase  since  last  June  in  the  number  of 
aviators  attempting  long-distance  flights. 

These  and  a  thousand  other  problems  the 
student  in  mathematics  is  doing  to-day. 
And  just  as  job  analysis  is  being  applied  to¬ 
day  in  various  business  activities,  so  in  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  the  various  pro¬ 


cesses  are  being  dissected.  By  motion  pic¬ 
tures  we  have  learned  that  the  movement  of 
a  baseball  pitcher  in  pitching  his  ball  in¬ 
cludes  more  than  a  hundred  distinct  motions. 
In  the  same  way  the  psychologist  has  shown 
us  how  to  chart  the  mental  motions  the 
mind  goes  through  in  each  of  the  processes 
of  arithmetic. 

By  means  of  these  mental  moving  pictures, 
what  the  psychologist  calls  “bonds”  or 
“habits,”  it  is  now  possible  by  means  of  a 
carefully  graded  series  of  exercises  to  teach 
one  to  add  several  long  columns  of  figures 
much  more  easily  than  was  formerly  the 
case.  In  the  same  way  the  modern  youth  is 
led  through  the  mazes  of  long  division, 
the  addition  of  fractions  or  multiplication  of 
decimals. 

When  these  processes  are  learned,  then 
the  competitive  element  comes  in  to  en¬ 
courage  the  youth  to  practise  his  new  ac¬ 
complishments  until  they  run  as  smoothly 
and  as  automatically  as  an  electric  engine, 
resulting  in  “addition  races”  or  perhaps 
climbing  “subtraction  ladders.” 

It  is  not  the  aim  in  modern  mathematics 
to  “stump”  the  youth  wdth  some  unwork¬ 
able  or  trick  problem,  but  appreciating  the 
fact  that  nothing  gives  one  quite  so  much 
satisfaction  as  the  feeling  that  he  can  do 
things  successfully,  the  aim  of  the  modern 
teacher  in  mathematics  is  to  select  the  useful 
and  those  exercises  that  can  be  done  success¬ 
fully  and  with  reasonable  eflFort,  thus  stimu¬ 
lating  confidence  in  the  doer.  So  the  mod¬ 
ern  student  is  led  to  experience  something 
of  the  “glow  of  success”  in  completing  his 
daily  dozen  in  arithmetic. 

New  theories  in  education  have  also 
brought  about  a  greater  appreciation  of  the 
child’s  interests  and  activities,  and  problems 
in  mathematics  are  made  to  fit  them. 
Geometry  of  position  becomes  easy  when 
presented  with  a  story  of  the  pirates  search 
for  buried  treasure  or  perhaps  Poe’s  “Gold 
Bug.”  Geometry  in  the  modern  school  is 
taught  through  the  snow  flake.  It  finds 
place  in  a  Boy  Scouts*  swim  or  a  Campfire 
Girls’  Hike.  Radio  is  filled  with  all  kinds 
of  mathematics  that  appeal  to  youth. 
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In  fact  modern  mathematics  has  become 
somewhat  of  “a  thing  of  beauty.”  Compare 
the  modern  text  book  in  arithmetic  with  its 
copious  illustrations  and  lively  problems 
with  the  volume  that  grandfather  studied 
with  its  logical  and  symmetrically  arranged 
material  resembling  a  law  book  and  which 
to-day  finds  a  place  only  among  the  other 
antiques  and  relics  of  the  past. 

But  let  not  the  reader  be  misled  in  the 
belief  that  it’s  all  ease  for  the  modern  stu¬ 
dent  of  mathematics.  By  these  new  meth¬ 
ods  it  might  seem  to  the  casual  observer 
that  the  youth  of  to-day  is  far  beyond  his 
years.  By  discarding  the  non-essentials 
and  going  after  the  practical,  he  is  doing  not 
only  algebra  and  geometry  in  high  school 
to-day  but  also  trigonometry  which  was 


formerly  regarded  as  an  advanced  college 
course. 

It  may  be  some  satisfaction  too  for  some 
of  us  who  pondered  late  and  long  over  Ray 
or  Wentworth  and  who  might  be  a  bit  jeal¬ 
ous  of  the  present-day  youth  and  his  modern 
methods  of  learning  to  know — and  we  are 
told  this  on  authority — that  there  has  not 
as  yet  been  found  any  substitute  for  the  old 
multiplication  table.  No — they  tell  us  there 
is  absolutely  no  getting  around  it  for  it  has  to 
be  learned  in  these  airplane  days  just  as  it  did 
in  the  old  horse-and-buggy  period.  Perhaps 
the  picture  of  balls  and  bats  on  the  page  of 
the  nine’s  table  or  the  problem  about  trolley 
car  fares  with  the  table  of  fives  may  make  it 
a  little  easier  to  swallow,  but  after  all 
Johnny  has  to  squint  his  eye  and  go  after  it. 


The  Floating  University 

ORPHA  MAUST 


Some  of  the  knowing  ones  said,  “  This  cruising  college  is  too  pleasant  to  be  educative,”  at  which 
others  said,  Maybe  it  hasn't  so  many  extra-curricular  distractions  as  the  ordinary  campus” 
Let's  hear  from  a  student-passenger.  Miss  Maust,  Instructor  in  Psychology,  Kansas  State 
College,  was  given  a  leave  of  absence  to  take  the  course  on  the  campus  of  the  sea.  Perhaps  you  will 
like  the  idea  so  well  that  you  will  be  laying  by  your  savings  to  get  that  traveled  mind,  the  catholic 
mind,  educated  from  exclusiveness  and  egoism.” 


Heretofore,  education  has  adopted 
the  policy  of  trying  to  bring  the 
world  to  students  by  means  of  text¬ 
books,  laboratories,  and  various  other  means. 
The  first  step  in  one  of  the  most  colossal  ex¬ 
periments  ever  attempted  in  education  was 
completed  with  the  return  to  New  York  in 
May,  1927,  of  the  S.  S.  Ryndam  carrying  the 
Floating  University,  in  which  the  former 
method  was  reversed.  The  students  were 
taken  into  the  world:  instead  of  bringing  the 
world  into  the  laboratory,  the  laboratory 
was  taken  into  the  world. 

As  an  experiment  in  higher  education  this 
College  Cruise  attracted  world-wide  interest 
from  governments  and  educators  who  saw 
great  possibilities  in  the  enterprise.  The 


world  was  to  be  a  laboratory  and  a  text-book 
for  five  hundred  and  fifty  students  from  sixty 
American  colleges  and  universities  located 
in  forty-six  states  of  the  Union. 

The  experimenters  were  a  faculty  that  had 
been  selected  with  great  care  from  univer¬ 
sities  all  over  the  United  States  and  one  pro¬ 
fessor,  Doctor  Eugene  Oberhummer,  who  is 
an  outstanding  authority  on  geography,  was 
brought  from  the  University  of  Vienna,  all 
under  the  efficient  leadership  and  direction 
of  James  E.  Lough,  formerly  Dean  of 
Psychology,  New  York  University,  who 
originated  the  idea  of  the  Floating  Univer¬ 
sity  and  carried  it  to  successful  completion. 
Dean  George  W.  Howes,  Williams  College, 
was  in  charge  of  the  courses,  curriculum,  at- 
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tendance,  and  similar  features  of  adminis¬ 
tration;  Dean  Albert  K.  Heckel,  University 
of  Missouri,  acted  as  Dean  of  Men  having 
supervision  of  all  problems  of  discipline; 
Henry  J.  Allen,  ex-Governor  of  Kansas  and 
editor  of  the  Wichita  Beacon,  Wichita, 
Kansas,  assisted  in  publicity  and  acted 
as  head  of  the  department  of  journalism. 
Under  the  guidance  of  such  men  as  Doctor 
Carl  W.  Rufus,  Professor  of  Astronomy, 
University  of  Michigan;  Doctor  Robert 
MacDougall,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York;  Professor  H.  C.  Holling, 
Field  Museum,  Chicago;  Professor  F.  W. 
Ruckstall,  National  Arts  Club,  New  York; 
Doctor  William  E.  Haigh,  authority  on 
tropical  disease,  Southport,  England;  these 
students  gained  a  comprehension  and  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  classics,  languages,  geography, 
government,  commerce,  various  geological 
formations  of  the  earth,  forms  of  government 
and  interchange  of  commodities  that  is  impos¬ 
sible  merely  through  text-books.  The  students 
learned  to  think  in  world  terms  and  were  able 
to  examine  world  problems  tangibly. 

While  at  sea,  these  floating  collegians  at¬ 
tended  classes,  studied,  and  used  the  library 
which  had  been  fitted  up  by  the  manage¬ 
ment,  much  as  those  who  attend  the  land  col¬ 
leges.  The  starboard  side  of  the  promenade 
deck  was  partitioned  off  into  classrooms  and 
was  used  from  the  time  of  the  first  class  at 
S  A.M.  until  the  end  of  the  last  recitation 
period  at  6  p.m.  As  cold  weather  advanced, 
many  of  the  classes  were  moved  into  the 
drawing  room,  the  assembly  room,  and  the 
dining  rooms.  Many  of  the  courses  were 
supplemented  by  lectures  open  to  all  given 
by  the  different  members  of  the  faculty, 
particularly  professors  from  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  geography,  history,  and  economics. 

No  other  university  in  the  world  ever 
offered  an  equal  to  the  course  in  compara¬ 
tive  government  given  by  the  College 
Cruise.  Visits  to  the  Philippines,  India, 
and  Java  passed  in  review  the  different 
forms  of  colonial  government.  Cuba  and 
Egypt  illustrated  the  result  of  the  exercising 
of  a  protectorate  by  a  strong  government 
over  a  weak  one.  In  Siam  an  absolute 


monarchy  was  examined,  while  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  demonstrated  a  limited  monarchy  as 
well  as  an  empire.  Militarism  challenged 
attention  in  Portugal,  Japan,  and  Turkey, 
while  Italy  showed  the  results  of  the  very 
effective  dictatorship  of  Mussolini.  Ger¬ 
many  and  France  gave  opportunity  for  com¬ 
parison  with  our  own  republican  form  of 
government. 

The  magnificent  Shinto  temples  amid  the 
giant  cryptomerias  at  Nikko,  Japan,  the 
sacred  island  of  Miyajima,  the  Siamese 
wats,  bizarre  in  riot  of  color,  the  Hindu 
ghats  and  Parsee  Towers  of  Silence  in  Bom¬ 
bay,  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepluchre 
in  Jerusalem,  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  and 
Notre  Dame  in  Paris  gave  opportunity  to 
study  and  made  easier  the  comprehension  of 
the  great  religions  influencing  the  world  of 
to-day. 

A  greater  appreciation  of  the  civilizations 
of  the  past  was  obtained  by  visiting  the 
pyramids  and  sphinx  at  Gizeh,  the  Great 
Buddha  at  Kamakura,  the  Alhambra  at 
Granada,  the  Acropolis,  the  Forum  in  Rome, 
and  Pompeii,  supplemented  with  visits  to 
the  collections  in  the  largest  museums  of 
the  world. 

The  masterpeices  in  the  world  of  art  were 
seen  in  the  Vatican,  the  Louvre,  the  Palace 
of  the  Doges,  Venice,  and  in  the  cathedrals 
of  Europe.  The  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  India, 
said  to  be  the  loveliest  of  human  memorials 
and  architecturally,  the  supreme  achieve¬ 
ment  of  human  genius,  the  Pantheon,  the 
Parthenon,  the  Cambodian  temple  of  Ang¬ 
kor,  and  the  cathedrals  of  Europe  were  in¬ 
tellectual  feasts  for  the  students  of  archi¬ 
tecture. 

A  day  spent  in  seeing  the  native  business 
district  of  Bombay,  wandering  through  the 
bazaars  of  Cairo,  Constantinople,  and  Jer¬ 
usalem,  visiting  the  open  markets  of  Hong 
Kong  and  Lisbon,  greatly  stimulated  in¬ 
terest  in  the  problems  of  foreign  trade  and 
gave  students  interested  in  commerce  and 
trading  an  insight  into  business  conditions 
that  could  not  possibly  be  gained  in  any 
other  way. 
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Students  journalistically  inclined  were 
given  a  very  splendid  and  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  their  talents  under  the 
efficient  and  experienced  guidance  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Allen.  Each  day  at  sea,  the  Bin¬ 
nacle,  the  official  publication  of  the  Float¬ 
ing  University,  was  issued.  In  addition 
to  editorials  and  feature  articles  by  the 
students,  the  events  of  the  day  from  the 
outside  world  were  supplied  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Associated  Press  by  means 
of  radiograms.  Not  only  did  these  colle¬ 
gians  gain  experience  through  writing  and 
editing  but  they  also  were  introduced  to 
the  technique  and  mechanics  of  printing  as 
the  paper  was  printed  with  press  equipment 
carried  on  board.  The  Binnacle  was 
unique  in  being  the  first  newspaper  of  its 
kind. 

The  study  of  biology  was  greatly  stimu¬ 
lated  by  visits  to  the  world-famed  botanical 
gardens  at  Buitenzorg,  Java,  and  Pera- 
deniya,  Ceylon;  to  the  acquariums  of 
Naples,  Monaco,  and  Honolulu;  and  to  the 
zoological  gardens  in  Hamburg  and  London, 
where  the  students  were  introduced  to  the 
wonders  of  the  animal  and  plant  worlds. 
Some  of  the  students  of  geology  climbed 
Fuji-yama,  others  Vesuvius,  and  all  were 
taken  to  the  crater  of  Halemaumau,  House 
of  Everlasting  Fire,  Hilo,  H.  I.  Such 
courses  as  astronomy  and  navigation,  taught 
by  the  Ryndam*s  officers,  were  given  on  a 
scale  not  even  attempted  by  land  universi¬ 
ties.  Interest  in  the  studying  of  sociology, 
economics,  geography,  and  history  was 
aroused  similarly.  And  in  addition,  while 
at  sea  the  students  covered  by  reports,  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  reading,  the  same  work  that 
land  students  cover  but  with  the  advantage 
of  actually  coming  into  contact  with  the 
things  about  which  they  were  studying. 

Not  only  was  mental  activity  directed 
and  stimulated  but  attention  was  also  given 
to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  students. 
Among  the  faculty  were  included  three 
physical  directors,  two  for  the  men  and  one 
for  the  women.  While  at  sea,  each  student 
was  required  to  spend  at  least  one  hour  daily 
in  gymnastic  exercises.  In  addition,  foot¬ 


ball,  basketball,  and  soccer  teams  were 
organized.  In  Colon  and  Honolulu  swim¬ 
ming  matches  were  held  between  the  Float¬ 
ing  Collegians  and  the  students  of  the  foreign 
university.  Likewise,  the  soccer  team  com¬ 
peted  with  the  champion  Egyptian  team;  a 
basket-ball  game  and  a  tennis  tournament 
were  held  in  the  Philippines.  Thus,  not  only 
were  the  students  benefited  but  also  another 
means  of  contact  was  formed  making  for 
better  understanding  and  for  a  spirit  of 
sportsmanship  between  young  America  and 
the  youth  of  other  nations. 

In  Japan  and  Italy,  the  students  of  the 
universities  acted  as  guides  to  the  floating 
collegians.  The  University  Afloat  was  a 
guest  of  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Malta  the  day  spent  on  that  interesting 
island.  In  Siam,  the  Royal  Pages  College 
was  turned  over  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
College  Cruise  during  the  five-day  visit  in 
that  unique  country.  In  Kobe,  the  Su- 
wayama  Primary  School  gave  a  program;  in 
Java,  an  entertainment  was  presented  by 
the  Prince  Hendrix  School.  While  in  Cairo, 
the  hours  spent  in  A1  Azhar,  the  largest 
Mohammedan  University  in  the  world  hav¬ 
ing  an  enrollment  of  ii,ooo  students,  gave 
an  unusually  interesting  insight  into  methods 
of  education,  and  the  receptions  and  interest 
shown  by  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Cairo  were  most  stimulating.  Likewise,  the 
receptions  and  contacts  made  at  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  Constantinople,  Hamburg,  Berlin, 
Copenhagen,  Gothenburg,  and  Oslo  gave  a 
common  feeling  of  interest  and  search  for 
truth  by  students  all  over  the  world.  Visits  to 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Eton,  Oxford, 
theSorbonne,  Robert’s  College,  Nanyang  Un¬ 
iversity  in  Shanghai,  and  other  universities 
created  wider  interest  in  educational  pur¬ 
suits.  Discussion  and  contact  with  the 
students  of  these  foreign  universities,  ming¬ 
ling  with  the  people,  walking,  talking,  and 
living  in  their  cities,  revealed  their  problems 
and  their  points  of  view  in  a  way  otherwise 
unobtainable.  As  Confucius  has  said,  to 
see  once  is  worth  reading  a  hundred  times. 

Scholastically,  was  the  cruise  a  success? 
Dean  Howes  reports  that  all  the  students 
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who  returned  to  Williams  College  were  re¬ 
quired  to  take  examinations  over  the  work 
taken  on  the  cruise  in  order  to  receive  credit. 
Every  student  who  passed  a  course  on  the 
Floating  University  passed  the  regular  Wil¬ 
liams’  examination  in  that  subject  and  the 
grades  made  on  those  exams  were  usually 
higher  than  the  grades  given  in  the  course  on 
the  boat;  not  once  was  the  grade  lower.  In 
many  colleges  and  universities  the  grades 
were  accepted  unconditionally.  Thus,  not 
only  did  the  students  have  the  advantage 
of  using  the  world  as  a  text-book,  but  serious 
educational  work  was  really  accomplished. 

The  second  University  Cruise  Around  the 
World  will  sail  September  19, 1928,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  Travel  Associa¬ 
tion.  Some  few  changes  in  administra¬ 
tion  are  being  made.  The  tutorial  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  will  be  used  to  a  much 
greater  extent.  The  number  of  students 
will  be  n  luced  from  550  to  375  by  elimin¬ 
ating  thf  ;irls  due  to  problems  of  transporta¬ 
tion  ana  the  attitude  of  the  people  in  the 
Orient  toward  co-education. 

As  the  idea  of  education  by  travel  and  by 
the  laboratory  method  grows,  it  is  believed 
that  the  number  of  students  participating 
will  make  possible  a  specialization  program 


so  that  those  interested  in  Foreign  Trade 
and  Commerce  may  be  on  one  cruise  in  which 
the  salient  features  of  this  field  will  be  em¬ 
phasized.  Likewise,  those  interested  in  the 
biological  sciences,  government,  social 
science,  or  general  culture,  similarly  will  be 
grouped  with  others  interested  in  the  same 
subjects  and  who,  under  the  guidance  of 
experts  and  authorities,  will  include  in  their 
itineraries  those  parts  of  the  world  most  es¬ 
sential  and  illustrative.  In  this  way,  the 
university  students  will  obtain  during  their 
college  years,  knowledge  and  insight  into 
world  problems,  that,  in  the  course  of  only  a 
few  years,  will  make  for  the  creation  of  a 
greater  international  understanding.  Since 
the  Great  War,  America  realizes  that  social 
and  economic  isolation  is  Impossible,  even 
though  alliance  with  foreign  countries  may 
be  deemed  Inadvisable.  Those  trained  by 
international  travel  and  actual  contact  with 
other  peoples  will  be  better  fitted  to  help 
solve  the  increasing  problems  of  our  country. 

Thus,  the  successful  completion  of  the  first 
University  Cruise  Around  the  World  has 
demonstrated  the  advisability  of  taking  the 
laboratory  into  the  world  and  is  the  close 
of  one  of  the  most  colossal  experiments  ever 
attempted. 
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Why  are  Public-school  Teachers  Scathed? 

W.  \V.  LUDEMAN 

The  Dean  of  Education,  Southern  State  Normal  School,  Springfield,  South  Dakota,  here  touches 
on  a  very  sore  spot  in  American  life.  From  JVashington  to  Coolidge,  the  most  eminent  thinkers 
upon  national  afifairs  have  professed  supreme  respect  for  teaching.  Yet,  after  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  such  high  sentiment,  the  number  of  communities  in  which  the  calling  is  degraded 
by  local  indignities  is  appalling.  Fall  River,  Sacramento,  Waterloo,  Iron  Mountain,  Los 
Angeles,  Spokane  and  scores  of  other  cities  will  be  incredulous  of  conditions  touched  upon  here. 
But  Dean  Ludeman,  who  has  published  a  history  of  the  schools  of  his  commonwealth,  is  not  of  the 
order  of  professional  whiners.  He  sees  a  cure  in  following  the  course  by  which  the  other  profes¬ 
sions  won  respect:  skill  in  practice.  Have  they  not,  also,  by  organization  devised  means  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  practitioners?  The  Association  of  American  University  Professors  will  defend  a 
member  wrongfully  treated.  It  surely  should  be  a  function  of  the  National  Educational  As¬ 
sociation  to  hear  appeals  of  its  members  against  indignities  put  upon  them.  Why  not  a  tribunal  of 
that  body  devoted  to  investigation  of  cases  of  the  impairment  of  teaching  through  the  degradation 
of  teachers?  ''Our  educational  theories,*'  said  Charles  Eliot,  "are  fifty  years  ahead  of  our 
practice."  What  holds  our  practice  back?  Lack  of  organized  efficiency  for  the  protection  of 

practitioners  is  one  of  our  lacks,  isn't  it? 


A  SHORT  time  ago  Harper  s  Magazine 
carried  an  article,  “Blue  Laws  for 
School  Teachers’*  in  which  the  au¬ 
thor,  Stephen  Ewing,  submits  evidence  to 
show  that  the  people  who  are  instructing 
the  youth  of  the  land  are  subject  to  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  criticism  in  many  locali¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States.  He  cites  instances 
where  the  teacher  has  been  unmercifully 
scathed  on  her  manner  of  dress,  on  her  social 
behavior,  and  on  her  right  to  enjoy  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  life  until  she  “no  more  dares  call 
her  soul  her  own  out  of  the  schoolroom  than 
she  does  in  it.” 

Whether  conditions  are  as  bad  as  Mr. 
Ewing  has  pictured  them  is  a  moot  question. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  the  social  position 
of  the  teacher  has  been  remarkably  elevated, 
taking  the  profession  as  a  whole.  We  need 
only  take  inventory  of  the  large  host  of  in¬ 
structors,  who  are  taking  active  parts  in  the 
political  and  community  life  of  a  host  of  our 
American  towns  and  cities,  and  we  shall  have 
sufficient  ground  for  such  a  conclusion.  On 
the  other  hand  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of 
evidence  to  support  the  contention  that  many 


of  the  smaller  towns  still  look  askance  at 
their  public-school  teachers. 

Many  influences  in  these  communities  are 
brought  to  bear  to  influence  the  behavior 
of  the  teacher.  Community  clubs,  church 
organizations,  lodges,  and  fraternal  bodies 
seek  in  their  own  way  to  determine  the  action 
of  this  teacher.  Commercial  clubs  have 
even  sought  to  determine  where  and  how 
the  teacher  shall  spend  her  money.  There  is 
one  instance  on  record  in  a  South  Dakota 
town  where  the  board  of  education  served  an 
ultimatum  to  its  teachers,  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  local  business  men,  to  the  effect 
that  the  teachers  of  that  city  were  to  pur¬ 
chase  their  clothing  in  the  city  in  which 
they  received  their  money.  And  if  the 
teacher  did  buy  her  clothes  in  the  town  the 
wives  of  these  same  business  men  would  be 
the  first  to  turn  immediately  around  and 
scathe  the  public-school  teacher  because  her 
dress  was  not  suited  to  the  position  which  she 
held.  Another  instance  is  on  record  in  a 
South  Dakota  town  where  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  attempted  to  regulate  the  time  when 
its  teachers  were  to  retire,  saying  that  they 
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were  to  be  in  bed  by  eleven  o’clock  on  four 
evenings  of  the  week,  while  on  Friday, 
Saturday  and  Sunday  evening  the  “lid  was 
off”  apparently,  since  nothing  was  said  about 
it.  The  school  board  forgot  that  it  hired 
these  teachers  in  good  faith,  feeling  that 
each  of  them  had  common  sense  enough  to 
know  when  to  go  to  bed,  but  the  public  com¬ 
plained,  and  sought  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
behavior  of  the  teachers  by  “putting  them 
to  bed  ”  in  a  very  parental  fashion. 

WHY  IS  THIS? 

Several  explanations  have  been  offered 
as  to  the  reason  for  this  undeserved  public 
pressure.  Some  say  it  is  the  result  of  the 
feeling  people  have  that  education  is  a 
publicly  supported  enterprise,  they  pay 
the  taxes  out  of  which  the  teacher  is  reim¬ 
bursed  and  hence  feel  subconsciously  that 
they  have  the  right  to  say  a  word  as  to  how 
this  public  servant  is  going  to  act  or  at  least 
how  she  should  act.  It  is  much  the  same  as 
it  is  in  the  case  of  political  office-holders  ex¬ 
cept  that  in  the  instance  of  the  government 
official  he  is  scathed  for  his  action  in  office 
with  more  or  less  freedom  in  his  personal 
affairs,  while  the  teacher  is  “raked  over  the 
coals”  for  her  outside  activity  while  she  is 
quite  free  from  interference  within  the  walls 
of  her  schoolroom. 

Teachers  have  themselves  to  blame  in 
part  for  their  lowly  status.  Not  enough  at¬ 
tention  has  been  given  to  keeping  the  pro¬ 
fession  on  a  high  plane.  The  personnel  is 
shifting  and  migratory,  giving  a  sense  of  in¬ 
stability  in  the  minds  of  many  people.  In 
some  sections  of  the  country  the  public- 
school  teachers  have  “flown  at  each  other’s 
throats,”  have  accepted  cut  salaries  to  the 
limit  and  have  behaved  in  other  ways  so 
that  the  public  naturally  looks  with  suspicion 
at  the  whole  business  of  teaching  school  and 
a  certain  amount  of  gossip  ensues. 

HISTORICAL  PRECEDENT 

There  is  also  historical  precedent  back  of 
this  public  attitude  toward  teachers.  There 
has  been  no  time  on  record  in  America  when 
teachers  have  had  the  same  position  socially 


that  is  given  to  other  professions.  The 
Greeks  looked  down  upon  their  teachers 
with  about  the  same  feeling  that  they  looked 
upon  the  slaves  and  in  many  instances  the 
teachers  were  slaves.  It  was  a  common 
Athenian  habit  to  say  of  a  man  who  was 
missing,  that  either  he  was  dead  or  had  be¬ 
come  a  schoolmaster.  To  call  a  man  a 
teacher  was  to  abuse  him  and  it  was  re¬ 
marked  of  a  certain  person  that  “he  had 
either  gone  to  Hades  or  had  become  a 
teacher.” 

It  is  recorded  that  the  teachers  of  the 
Romans  had  a  still  less  enviable  position  than 
that  held  by  the  Greek  pedagogue.  In 
many  instances  the  teachers  were  slaves 
hired  out  by  their  masters  for  the  revenue 
which  they  might  bring  in.  Public  opinion 
on  the  status  of  the  teacher  during  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  was  better, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  education  and  the 
Church  were  synonymous  with  government 
itself.  As  the  teachers  were  also  the  law¬ 
givers  and  the  professional  people  generally, 
they  escaped  some  of  the  scathing  given 
teachers  before  that  time  and  since. 

With  the  rise  of  a  new  feeling  following  the 
Protestant  Reformation  people  fell  into  old 
revived  habits  of  lowering  the  business  of 
teaching  to  a  position  of  menial  rank.  It 
was  common  to  pick  up  teachers  from  among 
the  bellringers  and  grave  diggers,  while  the 
local  sexton,  when  he  had  cared  for  his 
regular  duties,  was  assigned  the  task  of  in¬ 
structing  the  young.  Even  in  early  colonial 
times  teachers  were  the  subject  of  commun¬ 
ity  fun-poking  and  one  needs  only  refer  to  the 
tale  of  Ichabod  Crane,  representative  of  the 
early  itinerant  pedagogue,  to  show  that 
teachers  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  the 
subject  of  local  gossip. 

The  attitude  of  the  public  toward  school¬ 
masters  even  as  late  as  the  establishment  of 
the  first  academy  in  Philadelphia  in  1751  is 
displayed  in  connection  with  the  statement 
of  the  aims  of  the  institution  by  the  trustees. 
After  speaking  of  the  fact  that  the  students 
of  the  academy  “would  be  able  to  qualify  as 
public  magistrates  and  for  other  public 
offices  of  trust”  the  trustees  went  on  to  add 
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that  “the  poorer  sort  might  be  qualified  to 
act  as  schoolmasters  in  the  country,  and 
could  be  recommended  from  the  academy  to 
the  country  schools  for  that  purpose.” 

THE  CONDITION  IS  IMPROVING 

But  the  condition  has  greatly  improved 
from  that  time.  Teachers  feel  that  some  de¬ 
gree  of  professionalization  has  been  brought 
about,  even  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
entire  business  of  education  is  still  the  center 
of  much  local  and  sectional  friction. 

What  are  teachers  to  do  to  improve  the 
situation.?  The  remedy  lies  in  the  direction 
that  the  movement  has  already  taken.  Put 
schools  on  a  sound  basis  by  working  out 
every  detail  in  a  scientific  manner.  Every 
teacher  should  be  a  researcher;  should  be 
carrying  on  special  study  of  his  problem; 
should  be  gathering  facts  and  be  on  the  alert 


with  an  inquiring  mind.  Professionaliza¬ 
tion  implies  solidarity  among  the  members 
of  the  profession,  but  it  further  involves  the 
right  attitude  among  the  members  of  the 
body.  That  attitude  should  be  one  of  con¬ 
tinued  interest  represented  by  the  scientific 
spirit  of  inquiry. 

The  medical  profession  passed  through  the 
period  of  public  scathing  in  its  early  history, 
but  people  now  accept  the  facts  of  medicine 
as  based  upon  fruitful  study  and  careful  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  doctors  are  looked  upon  as 
persons  who  know.  I  he  legal  profession  is 
in  much  the  same  regard.  It  will  not  be 
many  decades  before  teachers  will  have 
proved  their  power,  if  they  continue  in  the 
direction  now  taken:  that  of  the  scientific 
attitude  toward  all  problems  whether  they 
be  of  administration,  supervision,  teaching 
method,  or  the  testing  of  results. 


WILL  YOU  HELP? 

EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  is  growing  in  circulation, 
reaching  a  constantly  widening  circle  of  readers. 

You  undoubtedly  have  many  friends,  in  the  profession  or 
laymen,  who  are  interested  in  educational  matters  to 
whom  the  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  would  be  a  source 
of  inspiration. 

Will  you  help  us  to  reach  them  by  giving  us  the  names 
and  addresses  so  that  we  may  mail  them  a  specimen  copy.i^ 
Your  name  will  not  be  used  unless  you  give  us  permission 
to  do  so. 


Just  write  to  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW,  Garden  City, 
New  York,  enclosing  a  list  of  names  and  asking  us  to  mail 
sample  copies.  We  will  appreciate  your  cooperation. 
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CHOSEN  as  their j  head  man  by  170,000 

TT^l  \\7  T  ^rr.b:r,  r^f  M  iccr\iiri 


^  American  teachers,  Uel  W.  Lamkin  of  Missouri, 
President  of  the  National  Education  Association 
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\^HEN  the  city  introduced  voting  by  machine  the  New 
^  ^  York  children  were  taught  to  teach  their  parents  how 
to  use  it.  See  Frank  Rexford  and  His  IVork.  (Brown  Bros.  Photo) 


AX7HEN  the  service  squad  of  a  New  York  City  school  takes 
^  ~  a  vacant  lot  as  a  lesson  in  civics,  Rexford  asks  the  ap¬ 
propriate  city  department  to  help  its  helpers.  He  is  the  mod¬ 
est  chap  standing  over  the  rubbish.  (Brown  Bros.  Photo) 


